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Cotsy UNIversity is the child of the Baptists of Maine. 
Fourteen of its twenty-one sponsors, if a metaphor so incongruous 
may be pardoned, were Baptist ministers. The remaining seven 
were prominent Baptist laymen. The gift which saved the life of 
the college in 1864, was made upon condition “ that the president 
and a majority of the faculty shall be members in good standing of 
regular Baptist churches.” On the other hand, the act of June 
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19, 1820, enlarging the powers of the institution, provides “that no 
student belonging or who may hereafter belong to said Institution, 
sustaining a fair moral character, shall be deprived of any privileges 
of said Institution, or be subjected to the forfeiture of any aid 
which has been granted by said Institution for the purpose of 
enabling him to. prosecute his studies, or be denied the usual 
testimonials on closing his studies, or be denied admission to 
said Institution on the ground that his interpretations of the Scrip- 
tures differ from those which are contained in the articles of faith 
adopted, or to be adopted, by said Institution.” In accordance 
with these ideas the instructors have, with few exceptions, been 
men of earnest religious character, while young men of the most 
various religious views, including adherents of the Roman Catholic 
and of the Jewish faith, have been anc. are now among the students. 

The first Baptist Association, in the district of Maine was formed 
at Bowdoinham in 1787. In 1800 it embraced thirty churches 
with less than seventeen hundred members. They needed preach- 
ers and teachers and soon decided that they could not safely depend 
for them on schools controlled by the “Standing Order.” Ata 
meeting of the Bowdoinham Association held in Livermore in 
1810, it was proposed “to establish an institution in the District 
of Maine, for the purpose of promoting literary and theological 
knowledge,” and a committee was appointed “to take into consid- 
eration the propriety of petitioning the General Court for incorpo- 
ration.” An act was approved by the Governor of Massachusetts 
February 27, 1813, incorporating “The Maine Literary and Theo- 
logical Institution.” If we recall the legislation which sought to 
secure conformity by such apparent concessions as permission to 
hold religious services apart from the “ Standing Order,” on condi- 
tion that the participants profess themselves ‘“ Anabaptists,” we 
shall suspect that those who voted the charter to this new school 
expected it to end the enterprise. The General Court endowed 
the new corporation with a township of land fifteen miles above 
Bangor, in the unbroken wilderness, and stipulated that the school 
should be in the saidtownship! The corporators were nevertheless 
not turned from their purpose, but in 1816 they obtained legisia- 
tive permission to choose a location any where in Kennebec or 
Somerset county. Farmington and Bloomfield (now Skowhegan) 
contended unsuccessfully with Waterville for possession of the 
school. The site having at length been selected, and Rev. Jere- 
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miah Chaplin of Danvers, Mass., having accepted the professorship 
of Theology, instruction was begun in a private house in June, 
1818. The first students were young men who had been studying 
for the ministry under Mr. Chaplin’s guidance in Danvers. A 
house for the President was the first building erected, and in 1821 
the dormitory, since called South College, was completed. North 
College, now known as Chaplin Hall, was begun in 1822. In 1832 
a “commons house” was erected, and in 1837 the central building, 
afterwards remodelled and named Champlin Hall, was finished. 
Meanwhile Maine had become a State, and its first legislature, in 
1820, had granted the institution collegiate powers. Mr. Chaplin 
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was chosen President ; Rev. Avery Briggs, who had been acting 
as Professor of Languages, was continued in that capacity; and 
Rev. Stephen Chapin was elected Professor of Theology. By an 
act of the legislature, passed Feb. 5, 1821, the name of the institu- 
tion was changed to Waterville College. The degree of A. B. was 
conferred for the first time in 1822 upon two graduates, one of 
whom was George Dana Boardman, the founder of the Baptist 
mission to the Karens. In 1827 a chair of Mathematics and Nat- 
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ural Philosophy was established; a department of Rhetoric and 
Hebrew was added in 1831 ; and a department of Chemistry and 
Natural History in 1838. At this date the faculty consisted of 
the President, four Professors and two tutors. The number of 
instructors was not increased till 1866. Greek, Latin and Mathe- 
matics were the staples of instruction. Variety seems to have 
been secured by changing from term to term the order in which 
the recitations in these different studies occurred, and by giving a 
glimpse, here and there, at Rhetoric, French, Chemistry, Botany 
or Geology, Constitutional Law, History, Political Economy and 
Ethics. 

It is difficult to understand how the college maintained its exist- 
ence down to 1864. It received, as we have seen, one township of 
land from Massachusetts, and in 1862 the State of Maine granted 
it two half townships. ‘“ Besides this, for the first seven years 
after it was chartered as a college, the State granted it an annuity 
of one thousand dollars, and subsequently other annuities, making 
the total benefactions of the State fourteen thousand five hundred 
dollars.” The remaining support of the institution was provided 
by interested individuals. In 1830 a ‘Manual Labor Department” 
was established, and three shops were built on the Campus for its 
accommodation. The more sanguine friends of this experiment 
expected it to yield the college a revenue. The less credulous 
favored it because it would give needy students opportunity to 
support themselves wholly or in part, and at the same time to gain 
the benefit of physical exercise. After testing the theory for a 
dozen years the trustees instructed the prudential committee to 
sell the shops with stock, tools and fixtures, for the reason that 
“the workshops were probably at first of some advantage to the 
college in enticing students to come here ; but not in any propor- 
tion to the heavy expense incurred by the college in building and 
maintaining them: and are now, and for some time past have been, 
a useless monument of misjudged expenditure.” For this evidence 
upon the subject of “industrial education” Waterville College must 
be credited with a valuable contribution to useful knowledge. 

In 1864 the interest-bearing funds of the college amounted to 
only fifteen thousand dollars. The number of students had 
dwindled to sixty-nine. ‘No improvements whatever had been 
made upon the premises, no additional teachers had been em- 
ployed, and no considerable additions had been made to the library 
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or apparatus of the institution, for about 
thirty years.” Many friends of the col- 
lege had lost all hope of keeping it alive, 
and were inclined to give up the strug- 
gle. At this juncture Gardner Colby of 
Newton Centre, Mass., offered to con- 
tribute the sum of fifty thousand dol- 
lars to the permanent funds if an addi- 
tional sum of one hundred thousand dol- 
lars could be.raised. The condition was 
met; not only was the endowment se- 
cured, but the generosity of a multitude 
of friends among whom Hon. J. Warren 
Merrill of Cambridge, Mass., and Hon. 
Abner Coburn of Skowhegan, Me., 
should be especially remembered, pro- 
vided new buildings, chemical and phy- 
sical apparatus, astronomical instru- 
ments, and additions to the library, so 
that on the fiftieth anniversary of the 
granting of the charter, President Cham- 
plin was able to congratulate the al- 
umni and trustees that the college was 
at last fairly founded. In adopting the 
title Colby University, January 23, 1867, 
the trustees may have chosen unwisely 
between pretentiousness and_allitera- 
tion ; they certainly did not err in de- 
ciding that Mr. Colby’s name should 
be forever associated with the fact ac- 
complished by his gift. It should be 
remarked, however, that while Mr. Col- 
by’s memory is cherished with sincere 
gratitude at Waterville, it is remembered 
that equal credit for founding the pros- 
perity of the college belongs to President 
Champlin. 

But even the foundation was. still 
unfinished. Thus far in its history the 
institution had been a beggar not only 
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for funds but for students. Baptist families in Maine had been en- 
treated to send their sons to Waterville, not because the college 
offered superior educational advantages, but because it needed their 
patronage. The idea became prevalent among the students that 
remaining in Waterville was a foolish sacrifice, and few graduated 
if they could go to other colleges. The character and reputation of 
Colby did not yet command the respect and confidence of parents and 

teachers, or the loyal attachment of the students. Rev. Henry E. 
’ Robins,D. D., came to the presidency in 1873. He saw clearly that 
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the college had no right to exist, unless it did for its students such 
service that the Baptists of Maine could not afford to send 
their children elsewhere for an education. Inspired by a high 
ideal of the mission of such an institution he completed for 
Colby an intellectual and moral foundation which cannot be 
less durable than its material support. His.administration marks 
as distinct an epoch in the history of the college as does that 
of Dr. Champlin. The influence of Dr. Robins is a silent but 
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potent factor in the work of Colby to-day, and all her progress 
since his resignation, and all present plans and efforts towards 
improvement, are developments of the policy which he pro- 
posed. 

It would be neither discreditable nor surprising if the half 
century of almost hopeless struggle had accomplished little more 
than the mere retaining of the charter until at last the means 
were found tv make it effective. During those dreary years, how- 
ever, brave and faithful men made Waterville College a power 
in spite of its poverty, and left a record which is a stimulus 
and a challenge to their successors. They formed the minds and 
moulded the characters of a succession of students whose subse- 
quent work would reflect credit upon the best equipped institu- 
tion. Many Waterville graduates who have served their 
generation royally, could never have gained an education without 
the assistance which the college rendered. The whole number of 
graduates from the regular course up to 1887 has been eight 
hundred and sixty-two. Of these, two hundred and twenty- 
eight became clergymen; one hundred and eighty-eight, law- 
yers ; seventy-two, business men; sixty-two, physicians; thirty- 
nine, journalists; thirty-seven, college professors; fourteen, 
judges; nine, superintendents of schools; eight, members of 
congress, and two governors of States. The college also 
furnished sixty-five United States volunteers during the Rebel- 
lion. At the present time more than one hundred of the alumni 
are teachers in schools of different grades. 

Colby University has outgrown the necessity of entreating stu- 
dents to sacrifice themselves to its needs; it to-day invites them 
to avail themselves of as favorable conditions for strictly collegiate 
training as are afforded by any New England college. Its location 
is fortunate, as Waterville is one of the most attractive places of 
residence in the State, and is also the centre of the Maine Cen- 
tral Railroad System, so that it is easily accessible. The citizens 
of Waterville are energetic and public spirited, and their social and 
industrial enterprises are steadily adding. to the advantages which 
the students enjoy. 

The college campus is an extensive tract on the right bank of 
the Kennebec River. The trustees voted at their last annual 
meeting to expend a considerable sum in improvements, which 
will add to its present beauty. The buildings on the campus are 
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six in number. Of those already mentioned, South College con- 
tains the Student’s Reading Room, and twenty-eight suites of 
rooms intended to accommodate fifty-six students. Chaplin Hall 
contains rooms for sixty-four students. It is heated throughout 
by steam, and since the completion of the city water works during 
the last year it has been provided with probably the most complete 
and elaborate sanitary apointments to be found inany similar build- 
ing in the country. Champlin Hallcontains the College Y. M.C. A. 
room and seven recita- 
tion rooms, including the 
physical laboratory. Co- 
burn Hall is entirely 
devoted to the use of the 
departments of Chemis- 
try and Mineralogy and 
Geology. The building 
is of rough quarry stone, 
with granite trimmings, 
the walls being 56 x 48 
feet, and 41 feet high. 
Memorial Hall, so 
named in honor of the 
alumni of the college 
who fell in the service 
of their country during 
the late civil war, and 
the first building of the 
kind to be completed, is 
built of stone and sur- 
mounted by a tower 





eighty feet in height. THE LATE PROF. MOSES LYFORD, LL.D. 

The eastern wing con- 
tains the Library, in a room 44 by 54 feet and 20 feet 
high. It is furnished with double alcoves and shelves for 30,000 
volumes. The western wing contains on the first floor the College 
Chapel, 40 by 58 feet. Above this is the Hall of the Alumni, in 
which is the Memorial Tablet, surmounted by a copy, in marble, 
of Thorwaldsen’s Lion of Lucerne. 

The Gymnasium is conveniently located on the college campus. 
It is well furnished with Professor Sargent’s apparatus. Regular 
exercise under the supervision of the instructor is required. 
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Although these accommodations are so much more ample than 
those in which the work of the first fifty years was performed, 
yet the methods of instruction now employed demand important 
alterations in the present buildings and the addition of new ones. 

A larger laboratory is needed for both chemistry and physics. 
The astronomical observatory is situated on land which the college 
cannot control, and has been made unsafe by excavations for build- 
ing purposes. Additional lecture rooms are necessary, as well as 
an art gallery, and plans have been drawn for extensive improve- 
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ments upon the gymnasium. The trustees will decide at the next 
meeting which of these improvements should be attempted first, 
and it is expected that means will be found to prosecute the work. 

The changes in the teaching force and in the methods of in- 
struction are more notable than the external improvements. The 
faculty now consists of the President and eleven professors, includ- 
ing the instructor in the gymnasium, who is a college graduate, and 
a pupil of Professor Sargent of Harvard. While the students have 
always been taught to think for themselves, and to depend upon their 
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own efforts for knowledge, there has been, during the last fifteen 
years, a marked increase in the amount of teaching done by the 
professors, and at the same time equally noticeable modification of 
the class-room routine, which has given way to more scientific 
processes than the former recitation of laboriously memorized 
sentences. Opportunity is still afforded for study of the classics 
to the end of the course, but neither Greek nor Latin is required 
after the Sophomore year. During the Senior and Junior years a 
constantly increasing number of elective courses is offered. The 
natural sciences are taught by means of lectures and experiments 
performed in the laboratories by the students themselves, with the 
assistance of approved reference books. The library, containing 
twenty-three thousand volumes, of which a very large proportion 
are the latest and most authoritative works in their several depart- 
ments, is so arranged that the students can derive from it the 
greatest possible benefit. The art lectures, which have proved a 
most valuable feature of the course, are illustrated by a collection 
of the same kinds of photographs and casts as are used in similar 
instruction in the universities and museums of Europe. The aim 
of the college is to exert a positive Christian influence, and the 
faculty endeavor to make all their work contribute to the for- 
mation of symmetrical Christian character, and to preparation for 
useful Christian citizenship. 

The necessity of physical culture is now practically recognized 
at Colby, and provision is made for it as carefully as for intel- 
lectual discipline. Within the last few years attention has been 
drawn to the need of more training in the art of composition and 
in elocution, and that need is now happily supplied. It may be 
mentioned also that, for the benefit of students intending to study 
for the ministry, a course in Hebrew is open during the last term 
of the Senior year. 

In 1871 Colby ventured to open its doors to young women on 
the same terms as to young men. A few years ago, an estate was 
purchased on College Street, about three minutes walk from the 
Campus, and Ladies’ Hall, presided over by an efficient matron, is 
now a pleasant home for the young ladies. Colby has already 
twenty-one a/umu@ ; and their record, with that of the eighteen 
young ladies among the undergraduates, has demonstrated that, so 
far as this college is concerned, “co-education ” need no longer be 
considered an experiment. 
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The college is the centre of a system of academies controlled by 
the Trustees of Colby University. Hebron Academy, the oldest 
of these schools, which has instructed over twelve thousand pupils, 
of whom we may mention William Pitt Fessenden, Hannibal 
Hamlin, Eugene Hale, and John D. Long, is now soliciting funds 
for the erection of needed buildings. B. F. Sturtevant, Esq. of 
Jamaica Plain, Mass., has offered $10,000 on condition that 
$30,000 more be secured. Of the sum needed, $15,000 is already 
pledged. 

Coburn Classical Institute at Waterville has a stately building, 
erected by Hon. Abner Coburn at a cost of $40,000. Ricker 
Classical Institute at Houlton has just dedicated (June 27th,) an 
elegant academy building, the gift of Mrs. Wording, and named 
Wording Hall in honor of Judge William E. Wording, her late 
husband, who graduated from Waterville College in 1836. 

The resources of the different members of the University System 
are as follows : — 


Funps IncomE. 
The College $500,000. $32,000. 
Coburn Institute 52,000. 3,200. 
Ricker “ 40,000. 2,700. 
Hebron Academy 36,000. 2,200. 


Under the presidency of Dr. Pepper, the college is steadily 
increasing its efficiency. It attracts students of limited means, 
because the necessary expenses are believed to be less than in any 
other college of equal grade in New England. Seventy endowed 
scholarships and a fund of $20,000, afford to needy students aid, 
which is nearly equivalent to the total charges for tuition and 
room rent. 
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By Isaac Bassett CHOATE. 


Sweet, silent river, stealing to the sea 
With current tardy, as if sloth were born 
Of dreaming dalliance with the droning bee, 
In blooming meadows ail this summer morn. 


Beneath the alders’ shade thy waters sleep 
In peaceful stillness, resting by the way; 
Or, winding through the meadows, slowly creep 
In idly circling eddies towards the bay. 


Just where they meet and mingle with the tide 
That eager rushes up the narrow strait, 

Where grassy fields slope down on either side, 
They wildly tremble as forecasting fate. 


Or is it that a heavy shadow lies 
From rough-tuilt walls that crowd upon their way ; 
That quaint stone arches hide the vaulted skies, 
Frown from the waters, face the smile of day. 


Above that bridge what intermingling streams 
Of human life have coursed this many a year! 

By hopes and fears, by fancies and by dreams, 
Borne to the crossing of the river here. 


Here marched the Continental troops to fight, 
Here marched the veterans,— few beside the dead ; 
Here later heroes mustering for the right 
Bore on their Country’s flag where honor led. 
Still, Sabbath morns, the fond domestic groups 
Wind towards the village church upon the hill; 
Next day the children flock to school in troops, 
And farmers drive their wagons to the mill. 


; 


M i 





[See page 358.] 
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CLOSE TO THE CHIMNEY. 
A WINTER EPISTLE. 
By JONATHAN FOXHILL. 


I po not pen you this letter in a specially confidential temper, 
but rather out of a wayward feeling that I should like to write it, 
and also because you are the only one I know whose reading of 
it would seem to recompense me for the mechanical labor it 
involves. We all are conscious of some experiences which, 
though they are got in comparative solitude and silence, do not 
appear to be quite complete until after the act of communication 
to somebody else. 

You in Washington, in the pine paradise of Georgia, in semi- 
tropical Florida,—and I, snug and close at home here in New 
England, never going out of sight of the smoke of my own 
chimney, entrenched behind snow-banks and gazing at the cold 
gray skies of winter, no social life but what is purely casual or 
perfunctory, one day almost precisely like another, brief remnants 
of afternoons and long starlit nights without an audible sound 
outside, silence and frost holding all symptoms of life shut tight 
in their jealous control,—what possible report can I make to you of 
the passing days that will start a pulse of sympathy in your heart 
or kindle a gleam of interest in your already preoccupied thought? 
Still, as any record of life from my sequestered realm may, by 
the sheer force of contrast, give a fillip to your current enjoyment, 
I shall not be the one to refuse the gift on such a ground, and so 
sketch you this homely picture of the storehouse of my winter 
satisfactions. 

I keep close to the chimney corner through all weathers, and 
thus feel as firm an assurance of safety from their wilful changes 
as one who is always encased in life-saving flannels and refuses 
to take risks of exposure on any terms. Of course I am out and 
in, and my feet find their way into queer places every day, when 
the piled snow does not forbid; but the tether is very much 
shortened since the almost holy days of October departed, and it 
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is only in the noon-strip of a sunny day that I stride off into the 
edge of the distant wood, and pick my difficult way among the 
rocks and hummocks of the desolate pastures. I call it hyberna- 
tion — not in the sense exactly that the woodchuck and the fox 
accept it, but a good deal on the same comfortable principle. 
They put their paws in their mouths and go to sleep for the 
winter, with no break in the chain of their dreams till Candlemas. 
I sit by my open wood fire, and “read, mark, learn, and inwardly 
digest,” listening to the singing of the airy sprites that are 
released by the flame from the “knotty entrails” of the sub- 
stantial oak forestick, watching the creeping afternoon sunshine 
on the floor, chatting in placid content with her whose companion- 
ship long ago gave to my life all its enriching grace, and thinking 
of what is past and projecting what may be to come. 

Some people, who of course know nothing about it, think a 
winter life like mine must be one wholly of sameness and tame- 
ness. Do such ever behold the fairy frost scenes on the window- ° 
panes when the sunrise splendor kindles them into new meaning 
every morning?) The Alderney cow is to be cared for; the cocks 
have been crowing lustily in their warm shelter since the day 
dawned, and the poultry must be fed in due season ; if snow has 
fallen over night, there are paths to be shovelled this way and 
that ; and the fires are to blaze up anew from last night’s embers : 
the smokes begin to curl from the chimney tops; the prepara- 
tions for breakfast start fresh life in kitchen and dining-room ; 
fuel is to be brought in, and the pumps are to be uncovered and 
examined; the milk is fetched from the barn; the breakfast is 
carried smoking and fragrant to the table, and in the glow of the 
new fire the welcome repast entices a happy littie circle to par- 
take with the relish of natural appetites. After the brisk bustle 
and agitating stir which the sharp air of a winter’s morning 
necessitates in the household, there is little need of any artificial 
stimulants for provoking the appetite that rarely requires coaxing. 

After breakfast there are the animals, great and little, many or 
few, to be looked after as living parts of the domestic establish- 
ment. Along with this care goes the pleasure. One becomes 
familiar with the ways of horse and cow, of poultry and doves, in 
taking daily care of them during their direct dependence on 
human help in winter. And this is the time when they grow into 
our companionship. 
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By mid-forenoon I am ready for my daily turn around the barn 
and sheds, down the lane, and across lots into the strip of woods 
that offers us what shelter it can from the winds of the northwest. 
On many a day the hoarse voice of the crow sounds in the dis- 
tance, and its spectral flight is outlined against the sky. A dog’s 
bark is the only sound besides that invades the stillness. The 
mill in the valley continues its rumble and clatter, which is always 
going in this neighborhood. The little brook is sheathed in ice, 
and the river groans under its heavy burden, as if impatient of 
its long subjection. There I stand and survey the wintry land- 
scape, stretching from the whitened eastern hill to the hazy 
reaches of field and winding river in the southwest ; and I think 
of crowded streets and heated shops and workrooms, of the dis- 
comfort of constant personal contact with those one does not 
know and never expects to know, and realize the deep satisfac- 
tions of this larger freedom and truer independence. All cannot 
possess it as I do, of course; but is that any the more a reason 
why I should not make the most of it since it happens to be 
mine ? 

Starlight in wintry skies is a separate revelation of the wonders 
of heaven. I stand gazing through the window-panes by the 
hour at the dominating constellations in their steady sweep of 
the sky, and studying the great golden planets that roll in the 
mysterious deep above. There are very few companionships like 
that of the stars, and the winter nights are long, with an atmos- 
phere that is transparency’s self, in which to let the thought 
wander and the imagination take flight without subjectien to 
earthly restraints. What was once sacred in mythology now 
becomes sacred again. With the great white wrap of snow 
thrown across the landscape, and the gaunt trees of the wood 
stretching out their bared arms, and a stillness that becomes 
social enclosing all things outside in its folds, only a lantern now 
and then flashing its light down the road and on the way to the 
mill, it is such an opportunity for meditation as the world of 
human activities offers at no other season in so impressive a 
form. 

By day and by night, early and late, at noontime and at mid- 
night, there are enjoyments in winter which those of summer 
cannot parallel or equal. Of course much depends on the person 
in quest of them; but that does not weaken the proof of their 
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being always ready to be discovered. One would say that few 
things could well be tamer or more monotonous than the occupa- 
tion of choring about the house; but to the real home-loving 
man, the truly domesticated creature, who loves cellar and shed 
and garret because they form so essential a part of his home, 
few delights contain such sweet and simple solace, hold the 
vagrant thoughts in such working harmony, and engender in 
the rightly disposed heart such satisfying content. There is the 
poultry to feed and the eggs to bring in; the wood to be supplied 
afresh to the box in this room and that, and the kindling to be 
prepared and made handy for the next morning; chores to the 
cellar, and chores to the sheds and barn; protection against 
increasing cold over night; the water supply to be made secure, 
and the threats of wind and snow to be met by barring them out 
as possible intruders. And while I go about these homely 
avocations, doubtless regarded as too paltry to engage in by men 
in business or the professions, I gratefully hear the singing of the 
kettle over the fire, and snuff the steams from cooking meats and 
vegetables, and think of the wise philosophers who have found in 
them all their dearest consolations. 

And speaking of the philosophers leads me to speak also of the 
remedial pleasures I take at my undisturbed fireside in the com- 
panionship of them all, from garrulous old Montaigne, the father 
of the ever-welcome essay, to Herbert Spencer and the noble 
circle of the modern school. Here by the chimney in winter is 
the only place and time for absorbing their stimulating thoughts 
into the mental system. All things are conducive to quiet study 
and reflection. Led along the heights of thought by-these ac- 
cepted masters, holding off from me life’s exacting activities so as 
to estimate their worth in a single clear view, and helped to see 
the apparent confusion around us reduced to comprehensive 
order,— I cannot but ever afterward associate these rare spirits, 
these most generous gifts of heaven to the human race, with the 
singing log across the hearth, the glowing coals beneath the fore- 
stick, and the feeling of comfort that is excited by a thoughtful 
look through the window over the whitened landscape of winter. 
There are no meditations so full of satisfactions, so deep, so 
calm, as these at the fireplace through the days when the sun is 
without warmth and the cheery blaze on the hearth is like a close 
personal friend. 
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The time for reading one’s favorite authors, and for knowing 
them as they would themselves wish to be known, is the winter, 
and in such safe and pleasant sequestration as I here enjoy. A 
book is now a companion indeed. He who reads for enlargement 
and stimulation, that he may profit rather than knowingly criti- 
cise, who would put out his thoughts to pasture where the feed 
is plenteous and nourishing, and follows his own bent instead of 
what happens to be the fashion, cannot successfully maintain that 
even the long and silent hours of night are the equal, rich and 
precious as they undeniably are, of the forenoon hours in front of 
a blazing forestick and a charring backlog, with the snow falling 
from the gray sky and compressing the sense of comfort within 
the grateful consciousness. Books of travel are then most fascin- 
ating, because they transport me about the world without costing 
a single enjoyment where I am. Now, too, the naturalists are 
more attractive in their writings than ever. And the poets revive 
the world in their verses, releasing all the manacled brooks, 
enticing us into scenes of perpetual verdure, and making the 
gardens and copses populous with singing birds. 

I strike a new trail here, and will follow it. It has often been 
said that the essence of happiness is in expectation — never in 
actual possession. Accepting the statement for truth, I venture 
to proffer my own testimony in corroboration of it. Much as I 
enjoy this profound quiet and security of the long New England 
winter, is not a good part of it, after all, anticipatory and pro- 
phetic? I cannot persist in denying that it is. Even when I 
gather my thoughts and feelings close about me like a warming 
and protecting robe, I am free to confess that it would afford but a 
meagre and insufficient covering if I knew that winter’s reign was 
to continue unbroken. My heart instinctively palpitates to the 
conscious hopes of returning spring, when the old and dead is to 
disappear and the world is to become all new. 

I do not honestly believe there is a living person in this latitude 
who is not similarly affected. Everybody looks eagerly forward 
to the coming of spring. At the fire, the talk is far more of last 
summer and next spring than of now frozen rivers and drifted 
snows and a zero atmosphere. The gardens and groves are the 
true inspiration. The healthy imagination warms with the bare 
mention of the shrill note of the early piping frog, the carol of 
the first robin in the apple tree in the moist corner of the home 
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lot, and the cheery spring salute of the bluebird making his short 
flight across the gardens and orchards. We gladly say good-bye 
to the snow-buntings and woodpeckers and chickadees that have 
frequented the trees and shrubberies all winter, and welcome in 
their places the singing company of their feathered kin, returning 
from the swamps and savannahs of the south and their extended 
flights as far as Central America. 

How the heart rallies in its action, and how the feelings quicken 
their motion at thinking of the warm suns and slanting showers 
of April and May; of the springing grass and the shooting 
leaves ; of birds busily building their nests, and brooks swimming 
and gurgling through the meadows, and the catbird filling the 
morning air with her voluble variety song from the spire of a 
silver-birch ; of the June days when the only real life is out of 
doors, and the air is laden with cross-currents of fragrance that put 
the spice islands in far-off seas to the blush in comparison, and 
the woods have dressed themselves in living green again, with the 
plaintive notes of the genuine wild birds animating their solitudes, 
and the sharp, short bark of the squirrel resounding in their leafy 
chambers ; of midsummer heats, when noontide under the um- 
brageous trees is perfect freedom in a bower, and the blackberries 
cluster thick on the prickly vines, and the glossy huckleberries 
sprinkle the pastures with their fragrant fruit; of haying and 
fishing, and picnicking, and strolling across the turf and through 
the thickets ; of daybreaks that are strips of holiness itself flung 
out of the draperies of the eastern heavens across the enchanted 
landscape ; of moonlight evenings when the earth is transmuted 
into a dream, with people walking up and down as in another 
world, and gardens and flowers and vines and trees a marvel of 
illusion that is reality all the while; and of the lengthening pro- 
cession of sweet and sincere delights among leaves and flowers 
and shadows and shining waters, up to the appearance of the 
white frosts again in the stubble of harvest, and the falling of the 
colored leaves in the autumnal hush of the air, and the pattering 
of the nuts under the trees that are ready to yield ‘their tribute to 
eager claimants. 

These are the pictures that live in the bright bed of coals before 
me, that give color to my wintry musings in a comfortable chair. 
How winter could be endured without them, I leave it to some- 
body else to make known. 
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CANADIAN FISHERIES. 
By HON. W. P. SHEFFIELD. 


ALL title to land is derived either mediately or immediately 
from the sovereign power in the State. It is a presumption of the 
common law that grants from the sovereign of lands abutting on 
tide water are limited to the average high-water line. Beyond the 
high-water line seaward the sovereign or State owns a zone of land 
covered, or liable to be covered, by tide water, which, by the 
general consent of nations, is limited to a marine league, or the 
range of a cannon shot, in width. 

The line of riparian proprietorship is extended in Massachusetts, 
and in Maine, which was formerly a part of Massachusetts, to low- 
water mark, provided that this line be not more than one hundred 
rods from the high-water line; and possibly in the States where the 
civil law prevails as the basis of their jurisprudence, the rights of 
riparian proprietors may be limited to the high-water line at spring 
tides. But these local laws cannot vary the rights of the general 
public derived under international law in the lands covered by 
tide water. 

The nature and extent of the ownership of the States in the 
United States, and, where the common law prevails, in what I will 
call the riparian zone of land covered by tide water, has not been 
very clearly defined by judicial determinations. But perhaps I 
should not be far wrong if I assumed the rights of the States in 
this zone of land to be analogous to the rights of the owner of the 
fee in land over which a public highway has been laid. 

In such a case, therefore, the State would be entitled to every 
beneficial use of the land which would not be inconsistent with the 
paramount rights of the general public in the waters which cover 
the land. 

This would reserve to the States their dominion over the sheli 
fisheries, which are as much a part of the land, and belong to the 
owner of the land, as the stones on or in dry land within the lines 
of a highway, when not wanted for the highway, are the property of 
an abutcing proprietor. 
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The power to regulate commerce, and other powers ceded by 
the Federal Constitution to Congress, such as the power in 
Congress over navigation and the fisheries, confer upon Congress 
authority over the waters within this riparian zone; and whenever 
these powers are exercised by Congress, they are exclusive in that 
body. And the powers of Great Britain over lands covered by 
tide waters on the Canadian coasts are quite as extensive as the 
powers of Congress are over the land covered by tide water in the 
States of the Federal Union. 

The right of way for vessels over this riparian zone being under 
the control of the government which has the power to regulate 
commerce, its use is accorded by that government to all friendly 
nations ; and the denial of its free use to the vessels of any nation, 
though not a violation, would nevertheless be regarded, in the 
light of international law, as an unfriendly act. 

Whether a riparian owner has any vested right of access from his 
land to the sea, or as between him and the State he is to be 
regarded merely as a coterminous proprietor of adjoining lands, is 
a question not involved in the subject under consideration. But in 
New York and New Jersey, the owner of lands adjoining tide water, 
the State, as the owner of the land below the high-water line, 
is regarded merely as private proprietor of adjoining land; and 
the riparian owner has no easement or right of access to the sea 
from his lands of which the State cannot deprive him without 
compensation; while in other States it has been held that a 
boundary on the sea is like a boundary on a way, or by the side of 
a way, which carries with it the right to use the way. 

Anterior to the revolution, the colonies rendered efficient aid to 
the British Crown, in the acquisition and preservation of what is 
now the British American possessions. The capture of the fort- 
ress of Louisburg in 1745 by these colonies was a deadly blow at 
the prestige and power of France in America. The colonies also 
contributed liberally in men and supplies in earlier and later wars 
between England and France, when the hold of France upon the 
more northern American colonies was relaxed, and until it was 
finally broken at the fall of Quebec, in 1759. 

But notwithstanding the sacrifices and services of the colonies 
in acquiring jurisdiction over this territory, the British Parliament, 
early in 1775, with the avowed purpose of starving the colonies 
into submission, passed an act forbidding the inhabitants of these 
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colonies, under severe penalties, from fishing in the waters of what 
are now the coasts of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Canada, and 
Newfoundland. 

At the close of the revolution, a division of what had hitherto 
been regarded by the British government as its territory in 
America, between that government and the then newly created 
United States, became a necessity. This division was effected by 
the treaty of 1783. 

The boundaries in dry land were fixed as definitely as was prac- 
ticable in the then state of geographical knowledge ; and the fish- 
eries of the north and northeast coasts of the British possessions, 
with certain unimportant limitations, were thereafter to be enjoyed 
in common by the subjects and citizens of the two countries. 

After the war of 1812 the British government contended that 
that war had put an end to the treaty of 1783; but the majority of 
the American commissioners to frame a treaty of peace in 1815 
denied the validity of this claim, and contended that the treaty of 
1783 was in the nature of a division of territory, and was of per- 
petual obligation. But, unhappily, Jonathan Russell, one of the 
American commission, was inclined to take the British view of 
this contention. 

Lord Bathurst, in stating the British claim at that time, accord- 
ing to a memorandum of his conversation contained in the diary 
of John Quincy Adams, said that, “as, on the one hand, Great 
Britain could not permit the United States to fish within the 
creeks and close upon the shores of British territory, so, on the 
other hand, it was by no means her intention to interrupt them in 
fishing anywhere in the open sea, or within the territorial juris- 
diction, a marine league from the shore.’”’ In another conversa- 
tion this learned jurist-consul said: “It is not of fair competition 
that England complains, but of the preoccupation of its harbors 
and creeks.” 

A new commission was created in 1818. Inthe meantime Mr. 
Adams had become Secretary of State in Mr. Monroe’s cabinet. 

The treaty of October, 1818, stipulated that the inhabitants of 
the United States should, in common with the subjects of Great 
Britain, have forever the liberty to take fish of every kind in 
British waters from Cape Ray to Rameau Islands, on the western 
and northern coasts of Newfoundland; from Cape Ray to Quina- 
pon Island, on the shores of Magdalen Island; and also on the 
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coasts, bays, and creeks from Mount Joly, on the southern coast 
of Labrador, to and through the Strait of Belle Isle, and thence 
northward indefinitely along the coast. 

It was further stipulated that the inhabitants of the United 
States might cure their fish at any unsettled places along the 
coast. In this treaty the United States renounced any liberty 
before enjoyed by their citizens to take fish within three miles of 
any coasts, bays, creeks, or harbors of the British dominions in 
America not included within the above limits. It was also 
stipulated in this treaty that the vessels of the inhabitants of the 
United States might enter the harbors and bays of the British 
possessions for shelter, for repairing damages, and to purchase 
wood and obtain water, but under such restrictions as to prevent 
them from taking, curing, or drying fish therein, and abusing the 
privileges reserved to them. 

Questions have arisen between the contracting powers under 
this treaty. I. Is the shore line to be drawn from headland to 
headland, without regard to the distance between headlands or of 
the line from the intervening shore, or is it only to be drawn 
between the headlands when they are not more than six miles (two 
marine leagues) apart ? 

A treaty, like any other contract or a statute, must be construed 
in reference to its subject matter. It appears clear that it was 
not the intention of the United States to renounce any right to 
the fisheries which the British government could not assume; 
such as a right to fish in the high seas, which is the common 
property of nations. If this assumption be well founded, it narrows 
the ground of difference ; so that, when we ascertain the line between 
the local jurisdiction of the State and the general jurisdiction of 
nations, we ascertain the line beyond which we need not here 
direct attention. 

The Bay of Fundy at its mouth is sixty miles wide ; and the Bay 
of Chaleur is so wide that Chaudiére, who discovered it, sailed up 
it several miles before he could see the land from his vessel on both 
sides of it. 

The statute of Rhode Island in the Digest of 1872, it may be 
assumed, states the law applicable to this question as it is under- 
stood in Rhode Island and in other of the American States to be 
as follows: to wit, ‘The territorial limits of this State extend 
one marine league from its sea-shore at high-water mark. When 
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an inlet or arm of the sea does not exceed two marine leagues in 
width between its headlands, a straight line from one headland to 
the other is equivalent to the shore line.’ This rule, it is under- 
stood in Rhode Island at least, is not only applicable here but 
everywhere. In 1845 Lord Aberdeen conceded to American fish- 
ermen the right to fish in the Bay of Fundy. This concession 
was made, it was said, as a matter of grace; but his lordship was 
told that it was accepted as a matter of right. The fact that 
United States fishermen exercised the right to fish up to the line 
contended for, under the rule stated in the Rhode Island statute 
from 1818 up to and subsequent to 1840 without question, is 
strong evidence that that was the construction of the treaty as 
understood by the parties to it at the time it was made. 

If any other construction is to be insisted on by the British gov- 
ernment, it is manifest that the minds of the contracting powers 
never met in reference to the treaty of 1818, and that it is the 
duty of the United States to abrogate the treaty, and to at once 
notify the British government of its abrogation. 

The effect of such a notice will be to restore the controversy to 
its condition in 1815, at the close of the war of 1812, and to reopen 
the question as to whether the war of 1812 put an end to the 
treaty of 1783. 

A second question which has arisen under the treaty of 1818 is 
whether the fishermen of the United States have the right to pass 
with their vessels through “the Gut of Canso”’ in passing to the 
northern fishing grounds.” Without the right to use this passage, 
the northern fishing grounds are of but little value ; for the outside 
passage is so difficult, and involves so much risk, that the probable 
result of a voyage would not be of sufficient promise to induce 
prudent men to engage in such adventures. 

The rule of construction applicable to all grants, is that what- 
ever is necessary for the free and full enjoyment of a grant passes 
with the grant. This rule invoked ought to settle this part of the 
case. 

The truth is, that in this entire controversy the Canadian gov- 
ernment has acted with extreme unfriendliness to the United 
States. The closing of Canadian ports to the fishing vessels of 
the United States; the forbidding of their purchasing supplies in 
those ports, to ship men to engage in their enterprises; the 
denying of access to the northern fishing grounds through the 
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“Gut of Canso,” and the seizing and detention of vessels on trivial 
grounds, are all acts calculated to irritate the people of the United 
States, and, if these acts receive the approval of the British gov- 
ernment, would, no doubt, strain the relations of the two countries 
to the very verge of war. 

The treaty of 1818 was suspended temporarily by the treaty of 
1854, and it was again suspended in 1871. 

It is contended by Secretary Bayard that the British govern- 
ment has violated the first article of the treaty of 1818. If this 
contention be well grounded, this affords another ground upon 
which the United States would be justified in abrogating this 
treaty. 

It is beyond controversy that the United States fishermen 
enjoyed the free and uninterrupted right of fishing in the Bays of 
Fundy and Chaleur, and in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, up to 1841. 

Vattel says: ‘A nation, if it has once acknowledged the com- 
mon right of other nations to come and fish there, can no longer 
exclude them from it.”’ 

Lora Coke says: “Free fishing includes all its incidents.” 

The question whether the treaty of 1818 ought ever to have 
been made is not now open to the United States for consideration. 
If, however, there exist tenable ground for the abrogation of that 
treaty, the question is fairly presented whether the United States 
ought not to abrogate it. The treaty of 1818 once abrogated, the 
question will arise whether the rights of fishing on the northeastern 
coast of America accorded to the United States, as appurtenant 
to its territory by the treaty of 1783, was affected in any way by 
the declaration of the war of 1812 otherwise than that war affected 
the other territorial jurisdiction or rights of the people of the 
United States ? 

The question involving the seal fisheries on and about the 
Aleutian Islands and Behring Sea may involve different con- 
siderations. 

The claim of the United States to jurisdiction over the Behring 
Sea is based upon the Russian claim to the jurisdiction over all 
waters of the Pacific Ocean north of the fifty-first degree parallel 
of latitude, and of the assignment of its claim to jurisdiction over 
this sea to the United States with the Territory of Alaska. 

The claim of Russia to jurisdiction over this part of the sea 
was based upon the fact that the only use of the sea was to 
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obtain access to Russian ports on its borders. This claim was 
narrower than the claim once made by Portugal to the exclusive 
jurisdiction of navigating the seas of Guinea, and of the passage to 
India; much narrower than the claim once made by the Spaniards 
to the exclusive right to navigate the Pacific Ocean ; and is analo- 
gous to the claim of Great Britain to the exclusive control of “the 
four seas,” 

The claim of Russia was made in the negotiations between 
Russia and the United States for the treaty of 1824, when it was 
resisted by the United States, and was finally withdrawn by 
Russia ; and the treaty between Great Britain and Russia made in 
1825 contained the like concession. 

The claim of Denmark to jurisdiction over the Elsineur Sound, 
and to exact tribute from the commerce of all nations passing 
through to the Baltic Sea, is perhaps the strongest case which can 
be adduced to support the title of any nation to exclusive jurisdic- 
tion to territory beyond a marine league, or the range of a cannon 
shot from its shores ; a precedent which finds support in the fact 
that this jurisdiction was purchased from and paid for to Denmark 
by the great maritime nations in 1857, which thus distinctly recog- 
nized the right of Denmark to this exclusive jurisdiction. 

The spirit of the age and the tendency of the authorities in 
international law are more and more towards limiting territorial 
rights of the local sovereignty to a marine league from the sea- 
shore. 

The president of the United States and the British foreign 
office have constituted a commission to open negotiations with the 
view of settling vexed questions arising out of the Canadian 
fisheries. It is to be hoped that this commission will not take 
counsel of the hot heads and selfish purposes of the restless and 
disturbing classes in either country; but the controversy ought to 
be adjusted on principles in accord with the enlightened humanity 
of the age. 

It appears to be clear, upon the contention of England for the 
right to control the fisheriés between the shore and a marine 
league from the headlands, that the minds of the high contracting 
parties never met in reference to the treaty of 1818; and in this 
view of the case that treaty is of no binding obligation upon 
either party. 


Though England agreed or acquiesced in the construction put 
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upon the treaty up to 1840, it has since that time put upon it a 
construction which the United States never intended, and to 
which they would never have assented; and, as there is no 
tribunal which has jurisdiction of determining the meaning of 
that treaty, it ought to be at once removed from the controversy ; 
and the United States would be allowed, unembarrassed by its 
provisions, to proceed to the negotiations on the basis of the 
partition of the common territory entered into in i783, as those 
rights were affected by the war of 1812-15. 

Reading together Articles II. and III. of the treaty of 1783, it 
appears to be impossible to resist the theory that Article II. was 
designed to partition the jurisdiction of the contracting powers on 
land, and that Article III. was intended as a recognition of a com- 
mon tenancy of the respective powers in the Canadian fisheries. 

Whether a declaration of war abrogates a preéxisting treaty, is a 
question to be solved by the provisions of the treaty and the cir- 
cumscances attending its formation. If from these it can be 
reasonably inferred that the obligations of the treaty are of a 
perpetual character, the treaty is to be regarded as being of 
perpetual obligation. 

A treaty of amity, of commerce, of the rights of the citizens to 
reside and trade in the countries of the contracting powers, and 
giving the benefits of the processes of the law in the courts of 
another contracting power, when granted without limitation, are 
treaties which are abrogated by a declaration of war. These are 
regarded as personal privileges of the inhabitants of one power 
within the territories of the other, and their existence is generally 
regarded as inconsistent with a state of war. 


But a provision recognizing a property right in territory, 
whether that territory consist of dry land or of land covered by 
water, is, I apprehend, of a permanent character; and, without a 
seizure and retention of the territorial rights thus conceded by 
treaty by one of the powers, the statu guo ante bellum is to be 
restored at the peace. 


The treaty of 1818 contains admissions, and, indeed, this whole 
treaty is based upon the idea that the inhabitants of the United 
States had then existing rights in these fisheries, which they 
could only have derived under the treaty of 1783. 

Now, if there was or is a misunderstanding of the true meaning 
of the treaty of 1818 between the contracting powers, their minds 
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never met in reference to the provisions of that treaty, and either 
party is quite at liberty to abrogate it. 

Again, if the government of the United States, in the exercise 
of a sound judgment, can determine that Great Britain has com- 
mitted a substantial violation of the provisions of that treaty, as 
is contended by Secretary Bayard, then the United States is at 
full liberty to abrogate the treaty; and upon.the abrogation of the 
treaty the United States will be remitted to its rights under the 
treaty of 1783, as affected, if at all, by the war of 1812-15. 

The conduct of. British officers under the treaty will have 
to be judged in the light of the unfriendly acts of British authori- 
ties, in excluding American vessels from Canadian ports, to ship 
men, buy bait, ice, and supplies. For it is to be inferred that a 
similar unfriendly motive actuated the officers of cutters employed 
under the British or Canadian authorities who have vexatiously 
annoyed American fishermen, and have from time to time ground- 
lessly seized their vessels and crews. 

The right of a nation to exclude the commerce of every or any 
other nation from its ports is a right which necessarily results 
from the existence of independent nations ; and from this right it 
is to be implied that every nation has the absolute right to fix the 
terms upon which it will carry on commerce with other nations, as 
much as it is the right of any individual to determine whether hx 
will exchange social civilities with his neighbors. As in the latter 
case among equals, the refusal to exchange social civilities is 
regarded with disfavor, so among nations, where all are regarded 
as equals, a refusal to hold commercial intercourse may be 
regarded as an unfriendly act. 

The powers to lay import duties and to regulate commerce hav- 
ing been granted to Congress, these grants seem to withhold from 
the treaty-making power the authority, without the consent of 
Congress, to enter into any reciprocal trade regulations with 
Canada. It is true that such treaty has been once entered into 
without the consent of Congress, but the better opinion appears 
to be that in that case the treaty-making power exceeded its 
jurisdiction. 

a * * * * * * * * * * 

Thus much of this paper was written before the meeting of the 
joint commission. The commission has now agreed upon the 


form of a treaty, and the president has communicated the treaty 
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to the Senate. It has been made public, and is now before me. 
It is not without considerable misgiving that I venture even to 
state what appears to me to be objections to a paper which has 
received the deliberate approval of the eminent men who were 
appointed to frame this treaty; yet upon the face of this state 
paper are presented, even to the casual observer, criticisms to which 
the answers are not very obvious, such as : 

1. By the treaty, the United States renounces the right to fish 
in territories covered by waters which are the common property 
of nations. 

2. It reduces the right to fish in territories guaranteed to it 
under the provisions cf the treaty of 1818. 

3. The privileges it concedes to United States fishermen in 
Canadian ports are conceded on humiliating terms. 

4. The promise of the right to fish without a marine league 
from the shore is held out to the ear, but cn an examination of the 
treaty in connexion with the map of the country it will be found 
to be broken to the hope, for fishermen from the United States 
are by special exclusions denied the right to fish in nearly all of 
the valuable fishing grounds within the headland lines. 

Commissioner Angell’s claims for the treaty are said to be that : 

1. It relieves fishermen from entering their vessels at the 
Custom House every time they cross a line within a marine league 
of the shore. 

2. The proposed treaty relieves fishermen from charges for 
dues, pilotage, fees, etc. 

3. Under the treaty they can buy and sell food. 

4. Judicial proceedings under the treaty have been simplified 
and made less expensive. 

5. The three-mile line is to be buoyed out. 

6. The option is given American fishermen to buy bait and ship 
fish upon paying one dollar and fifty cents per ton for a license 
therefor to their vessels. 

The freedom of passage through the Gulf of Canso is not men- 
tioned by Commissioner Angell, probably for the reason that that 
right was already in the United States as incident to the rights 
enjoyed under the treaty of 1818. 

The higgling about buying bait, and ice,— which is but frozen 
water, —and other supplies, shipping men, and _transhipping 
their fish to the home port of the fisherman, savors more of the 
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policy of the Algerines at the beginning of the century than of 
the enlightened policy which should govern the relations of the 
most advanced nations of the earth in its last quarter. Condi- 
tions are demanded for the granting of these privileges, which 
it is unfriendly in England to make and humiliating to the United 
States to accept. 

To describe the fishing territory beyond the line of a marine 
league from the shore, and the territory conceded to the fisher- 
men from the United States under the treaty of 1818 renounced 
in the proposed treaty, and the bays and inlets from which these 
fishermen are excluded without the line of the marine league from 
the shore by the proposed treaty, would take more space than can 
be afforded to me for this paper. 

In the pending treaty no apology is made for, and nothing 1s 
contained about, the numerous violations of the pre-existing treaty 
by the British authorities, and no indemnity is tendered to 
American citizens who have suffered from these violations. 

The American colonists by their exertions and their valor did 
much to weaken the power of France over the Canadas and the 
maritime provinces, and eventually did gallant services in the 
conquest of these territories for Great Britain. In the treaty of 
1783, by which the British possessions in America were to be par- 
titioned between the United States and the British crown, the 
claims of the United States to the fisheries on the coasts of 
British America were fully recognized by admitting the United 
States to share in them equally, with a few unimportant excep- 
tions, with the British crown. By this treaty these fisheries 
became an appurtenance to the territory of the United States —as 
much their property as if they had been a part of the solid land. 
They were unlike Castine, for they were incapable of corporal pos- 
session and occupation; so they were not to be restored by the 
treaty of Ghent, because they had not been taken and held from 
the United States. 

The people of the United States know what they had securea 
to them under the treaty of 1783, and by looking into the lately 
framed treaty they can discover what it is proposed that they shall 
continue to enjoy of what was once a prolific source of profitable 
industry. 

The difference between what the United States had of their 
fisheries and what it is proposed they should hereafter have, has 
been lost to them, not by conquest, but by diplomacy. 
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In the present state of the relations of the United States gov- 
ernment to the Canadian fisheries, it is worth considering whether 
the conditions of the New England fishermen would not be more 
tolerable were all treaty stipulations in relation to these fisheries 
abrogated, and the’ fishermen were remitted to the enjoyment of 
their rights under the general law of nations, than it will be under 
the commissioner’s treaty. 

England would not permit, in the face of the civilization of the 
present age, to be extended to these fishermen, in the absence of 
a treaty, a smaller measure of hospitality within Canadian ports 
than is secured to the fishermen under this treaty ; and the shore 
fisheries alone, beyond the line of perpetual frost, is a meagre com- 
pensation for the renunciation of the fishing rights beyond the 
marine league from the shore enumerated in the treaty. 


THE LARKS. 
By IDA A. AHLBORN. 


“My wings are weary and my song is out,” 
One lark unto the other said ; 

“Let us alight upon yon patch of brown, 
Where worms are wont to make their bed.” 


The larks came floating from their height of blue ; 
Companionship of song and sky 
Was not more sweet than this of lowly need,— 


The rest between their strains so high. 
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RELIGIOUS DENOMINATIONS. 
IV.—THE BAPTIST DENOMINATION.* 
By WILLIAM CLEAVER WILKINSON. 


II. 


But there is another point of Baptist peculiarity, important, 
though less important, which has not yet been noticed. This 
relates to a certain question often misleadingly stated. The true 
statement of the question referred to is not that one so commonly 
made, ‘“‘ What is the proper mode of baptism?” The true state- 
ment is, “What is baptism?” Indeed, “What is the proper 
mode of baptism?” is a question which to Baptists seems almost 
frivolous. At least, it excites in them no interest whatever. It 
is a question they never discuss. There may be, doubtless there 
are, latent differences of opinion among themselves on the points 
involved ; but such differences are by all alike esteemed so imma- 
terial that for the most part they are not so much as mutually 
known toexist. They are not, therefore, worth my even men- 
tioning them here. 

Thus unimportant is the question “ What is the true mode of 
baptism?” On the contrary, the question “ What is baptism?” 
must necessarily be considered important — by everybody that 
considers baptism important. That baptism is universally con- 
sidered important, the simple fact that all Christians, the Friends 
or Quakers only excepted, “baptize,” sufficiently attests. The 
question, then, ‘‘ What is that which is thus important ?” it would 
be the absurdest logical inconsistency to belittle. To insist 
solemnly on something to be called “baptism,” and then declare 
that what that something is, signifies nothing at all, provided only 
you call it by a given name, this,—I am now representing the 
views of Baptists,— is a feat in the way of suicide for common sense 
which one would declare to be sheerly impossible, except that, 
strange to say, one may look around and, in the habitual posture 
of most Christian people, see it to-day successfully performed. 
Baptists, at any rate, when they know that Christ has commanded 
a thing to them, regard it as important to learn what the thing is 








* Part one appeared in No. III. of this volume. 
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which he has socommanded. Their idea of obedience dictates 
this. They do not understand how they can be sure of doing 
what Christ wants from them, unless they find out what it is that 
Christ wants from them. They know that they were commanded 
by Christ, and that everybody is commanded by Christ, to be 
“baptized” in sequel to repenting. What, then, is it to be “ bap- 
tized ?’’ What does “baptize ’’ mean ? 

Of course the word, the English word, determines nothing, 
absolutely nothing whatever. The word might as well be x, the 
algebraic symbol of a quantity not known. For the English word 
is only a Greek word transferred by transliteration from the one 
language to the other. The proper resort here necessarily is to 
‘Greek usage, of which Greek usage the proper arbiter is a good 
-Greek lexicon. The best Greek-English lexicon is that of Liddell 
and Scott founded on a German work, and edited, with improve- 
ments, in this country by an American scholar. A significant 
thing about this authority is that, from beginning to end, it is 
throughout the work of scholars who do not accept Baptist views. 
The information, therefore, that we derive from this source can- 
not be suspected of taint due to Baptist prepossession on the part 
of writers. I copy here the definitions, a// the definitions, given 
to “baptize ’”’ (baptizo) in Liddell and Scott’s Greek lexicon :— 

“1, To dip in or under water: of ships to sink them: to bathe [a participial 
form]: soaked in wine: over head and ears in debt: drowned with questions. 

“2. [A Greek phrase quoted for definition] to draw wine from bowls in cups 
(of course by dipping them). 

“*3, To baptize.” 

The last definition is, as I have said, no definition, but a mere 
transliteration of the Greek word. The parenthesis occurring 
above, in the next to the last definition, must be understood to be, 
not an insertion of the present writer’s, but an explanation pro- 
ceeding from the learned lexicographers themselves. I ask any 
reader, What, now, is the meaning of “baptize?” Can there be 
any question? What chance is there for difference of opinion? 
Does the word mean anything in the world except “dip,” 
“plunge,” “immerse?” 

Why should not now our inquiry for the meaning of the word 
“baptize” be regarded as closed ? 

There is no reason why not, except that some say :— 

A derivative “sacred” sense of the word is to be reckoned, 
when the word is used in application to the rite of baptism — a sense 
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different from that belonging to the word in other applications. 
You cannot, these men say, you cannot press the unquestionable 
proper sense of the term to make the term mean that, and only 
that,— when the ecclesiastical rite is in question. 

Baptists reply, Yes, but it is with us zo¢an “ ecclesiastical rite” 
that is in question, but acommandment of the Lord. When the 
Lord issued his commandment, there was no such “ecclesiastical 
rite’ as Christian baptism existing ; for his commandment it was 
that created that ecclesiastical rite. The alleged “sacred” sense 
of baptize could not have existed when our Lord, through Peter, 
said, “ Be baptized.” The act therein enjoined was, in itself 
considered, a common enough act ; the purpose only, the meaning, 
of the act, was new and peculiar. A perfectly common act 
needed nothing but a com- 
mon word to describe it, 
and that common word 
was, Baptize, immerse, 
plunge. A sacred sense 
different from this could 
only have arisen subse- 
quently, through usage va- 
rying from the letter of the 
original commandment. 
Surely, a quite arbitrary 
original choosing of a word 
plainly meaning one thing 
to mean now something 
entirely different —as, for 
instance, a choosing of the 
word ‘“plunge’”’ to mean 





“sprinkle,” — such a pure- 
ly arbitrary use of lan- 
guage, on the part of our PROF. W. C. WILKINSON. 


Lord, is not to be supposed. Or, let it be supposable, how is 
it to be made out as actually having occurred? Baptists cut the 
matter short by taking it for granted that Christ said what he 
meant, and that he meant what he said ; they baptize, and they 
are baptized, accordingly. They do what Christ bids, and they 
need not argue to establish the fact of their obedience. Other 
evangelical Christians, so it seems to Baptists, do, in respect of 
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baptism, something else than what Christ bids, and then prove by 
elaborate argument that what they do is obedience to Christ. 

The lexicographers, I have said, all agree that baptize means 
immerse and only immerse. There is an agreement nearly as 
general among historians and archeologists that the first practice 
of the Christian church was immersion. The lexicographical is 
thus supported by the historical argument in favor of the view 
held by Baptists as to what baptism is; namely, immersion and 
nothing else. 

Now, at this point nothing more natural than that the reader 
should impatiently say, What a pother about a mere form! 
Where is the difference, pray, to the soul, whether the body is 
plunged or is sprinkled? A few drops, more or less, of water — 
what a thing for Christian people to contend about ! 

Such a view of the matter is quite intelligible — quite rational, 
indeed —if your standing-point for taking your view is that of one 
considering a question of human ritual. You are yourself supe- 
rior to the rite that you have ordained. You can do as you 
please about it—to maintain it exactly, to modify it somewhat, or 
to disregard it altogether. But the case is different if your 
standing-point is that of one inquiring, What has the Lord com- 
manded? Then the spirit of obedience enjoins, “‘ Whatever he 
saith, do it.” 

The Baptist conclusion, thus variously confirmed, certainly 
would be accepted as clear, as beyond dispute, if there were no 
matter of historical usage involved. The phenomenon of exist- 
ing usage seems to complicate the question — seems to, but does 
not. The simple fact is that the name, and the actual usage 
which goes by the name, do not agree—the name meaning one 
thing, and the usage being another. What is the explanation of 
the difference? Merely this, that the name has not controlled 
the usage. But, note, this language means nothing less than 
that there has been a failure of obedience to Christ. Christ 
attempted to create a certain usage by issuing a certain com- 
mand; and men, by not obeying that certain command, have 
created a certain, or rather a very uncertain, different usage. 
And now this different usage, with strange audacity, presumes to 
lay its hand on the command itself, and change the meaning of 
that to conform to its own caprice. In other words, as the usage 
has not followed the command, the command must be put under 
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force to follow the usage. And what, pray, ask Baptists, is the 
use of a command, if, having been commanded, you may do 
anything you please, and then claim that in what you have done 
you have rendered obedience ? 

But since we thus find the usage not conformed to the com- 
mand, let us, submitting as to necessity, invert the normal order 
and try what fortune might be ours if we should seek retroactively 
to conform the command to the usage. What, then, is the usage 
actually existing under the name of baptism ? 

There is no uniformity of actual usage. Water is sprinkled on 
the person of the subject, water is dropped on the person of the 
subject, water is laid on the person of the subject, water is poured 
on the person of the subject, and each one of these quite different 
acts is in its turn called ‘‘baptism.’’ The one constant thing, in 
the shifting series of the acts, is that water is used for the rite. 
It may also be remarked that in each case the direct object of the 
action is the water, the candidate being an object only indirectly. 
You apply the water to the candidate, instead of submitting the 
candidate to the water. 

But there is still another form of the usage of baptism ; the 
person of the candidate is submerged in water. This form of the 
usage exists in the Greek church, as it does among Baptists. 
Here, now, the relation is inverted, and it is the candidate, not the 
water, that is acted directly upon. What single English word— 
the word “baptize,” which is not English, being of course ex- 
cluded —can we find that will cover all the different acts now 
enumerated as constituting indifferently the current usage of 
baptism? If there were only those different acts in which water 
is applied to the person, we might employ an awkward phrase, 
and say that “baptize” is equivalent to “apply water to.” But 
in immersion the water is not “applied to” the candidate ; the 
candidate rather is applied to the water. I repeat the question, 
What one English word will cover all the enumerated acts? Per- 
haps the word “wet” (as a verb) would answer best. This, at 
least, is general enough to meet the demands of the usage in all 
its existing forms. 

Now, my point is, Why, if Christ meant “ Wet,” did he not say 
“ Wet”—in Greek, I mean? There are in all languages expres- 
sions answering respectively to the different ideas, Sprinkle, Pour, 
Plunge, Wet. Why should Scripture always say Plunge, if it 
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always meant only, Wet in any way you please? Why is sprinkle 
never used —pour never —and never wet? Why always plunge? 
Baptists cannot see why, and, taking Christ at his word, they do 
what he says. They simply obey. Other Christians do some- 
thing else, and then, as said before, the by no means obvious fact 
of their having rendered obedience they go about to establish by 
elaborate argument, It 
is of course only a con- 
structive obedience at 
best that they are thus 
able to make out. In 
short, it is really not 
obedience at all. 

The natural and the 
customary rejoinder to 
all this for Paedobaptists 
to make is as follows: 
“The thing is really of 
no consequence.”’ What 
thing? I ask. ‘Why, 
the mode of baptism.” 
But it is not, I repeat, 
the mode of baptism that 
we are speaking of; itis baptism. Is baptism of no consequence ? 
If not, why continue so scrupulously to do something that you call 
baptizing? If, on the contrary, baptism is of consequence, then 
it cannot be of no consequence to ascertain what baptism is. 
Baptism cannot be simply a sacred wetting. The language itself 
of the commandment forbids. The word “wet,” in its own very 
sense, lays the stress on the idea of the sta¢e resulting from an 
act; but the word “baptize” (immerse) lays the stress, not on a 
state resulting, but on the act. 

But much more the ideas symbolized in baptism forbid that 
baptism should be anything else than immersion. Baptism sym- 
bolizes burial, the burial (implying the previous death) of Jesus 
Christ, together with also Jesus Christ’s resurrection —this last 
in the emersion of the candidate from the water. It symbolizes 
that death of the candidate to sin, and that resurrection, on his 
part, to righteousness, which has been accomplished in his pre- 
vious experience of conversion. Both these symbolisms, inherent 
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in the rite, are strikingly taught by Scripture in instructive allu- 
sion. For instance, Paul says: ‘Are ye ignorant that all we 
who were baptized into Jesus Christ were baptized into his 
death? We were buried therefore with him through baptism 
into death: that like as Christ was raised from the dead through 
the glory of the Father, so we also might walk in newness ot 
life?” Again: “Having been duried with him [Christ] in bap- 
tism, wherein ye were also raised with him.” 

Candidly try to make such expressions as these fit any other 
usage than immersion. Who does not feel that the attempt is 
vain? The ideas—first, of moral (or spiritual) purification ; 
second, of separation from the world, as of one who by death and 
burial has left the world forever; third, of total self-surrender to 
Christ as to a Master; fourth, of personal entrance into Christ 
and union with Christ — which last two ideas are contained in 
such scriptural expressions as “baptized znzto Christ,” those 
“baptized into Christ have put on Christ’’—all these related ideas 
are, like the ideas of 
death and _ resurrec- 
tion, Christ’s and the 
believer’s, vividly 
symbolized in immer- 





sion, while not sym- 
bolized at all in any 
act of applying water 
by sprinkling or pour- 
ing. 

There is always to 
Baptists some danger 
of committing the 
argumentative error 
of over-proving their 
point. For instance, 
if indeed the Baptist 





view is so overwhelm- 
ingly clear, how, it 
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may be asked, does 
it happen that ever there should have arisen a. different 
usage from that of the Baptists? A pertinent question, cer- 
tainly, and one not lightly to be disregarded. The answer, 
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however, is easy. The usage deviated from the command when 
the ritualizing motive supplanted the motive of obedience. It is 
not Baptist arrogance, it is catholic truth, to say that the Baptist 
idea of personal obedience to Christ in the twofold command 
“Repent and be baptized” would have kept the usage of baptism 
constant and uniform from the beginning forever and throughout 
Christendom. It is now universally, or well-nigh universally, 
conceded among historical and Biblical scholars of repute that the 
original usage was immersion. There is also among the same 
class of authorities a growing predominance of opinion that the 
New Testament times know nothing of infant baptism. Depart- 
ures from the practice of immersion and the innovation of 
baptizing infants were the fruit of other ideas than the idea of 
pure personal obedience to Christ, fulfilling commands of his 
scripturally recorded. It is, I repeat, because Baptists adhere to 
this idea in everything, and do not, as do other Christians, make 
an exception of the commands relating to baptism, that it is 
strictly and accurately descriptive of their distinguishing tenet to 
pronounce it to be obedience to Christ. None except Baptists 
(and such Christian bodies besides as, with respect to this particu- 
lar subject, adopt Baptist views and observe Baptist practices) 
carry this principle of personal obedience to Christ in commands 
scripturally recorded consistently through to application in the 
usage of baptism. At that particular point of application, other 
evangelical Christian bodies than Baptists resort for authority, or 
for release from authority, to example not scriptural, and to 
sources of obligation, or of privilege, different from the explicit 
direction of Christ: tradition, immemorial usage, the sanction of 
councils or synods or churches — something, it is no matter that 
I should say what, only it is something else than the plain and 
simple imperative word of Christ in the Bible. This accounts at 
once for infant baptism, and for the substitution of other acts 
than the act of immersion in the scriptural rite which goes by 
the Greek name of that act. 

Let us now consider despatched, though far from finished, the 
first, and the most serious, part of our undertaking; namely, the 
exhibition of what Baptists believe distinctively as Baptists, 
together with their reasons for so believing. 

To state next the Baptist religious tenets in general, will be 
a short and easy task. I have merely to incorporate here one of 
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the most common Baptist confessions of faith. For though 
Baptist churches have no one universally accepted authoritative 
symbol of doctrine, there is among 
them an agreement.of view so 
general that scarcely a single 
Baptist church would anywhere be 
found ready to call in question 
any article, for instance, of the 
so-called ‘“‘ New Hampshire”’ con- 
fession or declaration of faith, 
which I herewith exhibit. This 
document is published by the 
“American Baptist Publication 
Society” for the convenience of 
such Baptist churches as see fit to 
make use of it. It is, in fact, 
very widely, but by no means 
universally—I suppose not even 
generally — adopted by American 
Baptist churches. It has no rival 


se i. REV. O. P. GIFFORD. 
in acceptance and popularity. 
I. OF THE SCRIPTURES. 

We believe that the Holy Bible was written by men divinely inspired, and 
is a perfect treasure of heavenly instruction; that it has God for its author, 
salvation for its end, and truth without any mixture of error for its matter; 
that it reveals the principles by which God will judge us; and therefore is, and 
shall remain to the end of the world, the true centre of Christian union, and 
the supreme standard by which all human conduct, creeds, and opinions should 
be tried. 

II. OF THE TRUE Gop. 

We believe that there is one, and only one, living znd true God, an infinite, 
intelligent Spirit, whose name is Jehovah, the Maker and Supreme Ruler of 
heaven and earth; inexpressibly glorious in holiness, and worthy of all possi- 
ble honor, confidence, and love; that in the unity of the Godhead there are 
three persons, the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost; equal in every divine 
perfection, and executing distinct but harmonious offices in the great work of 
redemption. 

II]. OF THE FALL OF MAN. 

We believe that man was created in holiness, under the law of his Maker; 
but by voluntary transgression fell from that holy and happy state; in conse- 
quence of which all mankind are now siuners, not by constraint, but choice: 
being by nature utterly void of that holiness required by the law of God, posi- 
tively inclined to evil; and therefore under just condemnation to eternal ruin, 
without defence or excuse. 

IV. OF THE WAY OF SALVATION. 

We believe that the salvation of sinners is wholly of grace, through the 

mediatorial offices of the Son of God, who, by the appointment of the Father, 
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freely took upon him our nature, yet without sin; honored the divine law by 
his personal obedience, and by his death made a full atonement for our sins ; 
that, having risen from the dead, he is now enthroned in heaven; and, uniting 
in his oueietel person the tenderest sympathies with divine perfections, he 
is every way qualified to be a suitable, a compassionate, and an all-sufficient 
Saviour. 

V. OF JUSTIFICATION. 

We believe that the great gospel blessing which Christ secures to such as 
believe in him is Justification; that Justification includes the pardon of sin 
and the promise of eternal life on principles of righteousness; that it is 
bestowed, not in consideration of any works of righteousness which we have 
done, but solely through faith in the Redeemer’s “blood ; by virtue of which 
faith his perfect righteousness i is freely imputed to us of God; that it brings 
us into a state of most blessed peace and favor with God, and secures every 
other blessing needful for time and eternity. 


VI. OF THE FREENESS OF SALVATION. 
We believe that the blessings of salvation are made free to all by the 
Gospel; that it is the immediate duty of all to accept them by a cordial, 
penitent, and obedient faith; and that nothing prevents the salvation of the 


greatest sinner on earth but his own inherent depravity and voluntary rejection 
of the Gospel, which rejection involves him in an aggravated condemnation. 


VII. OF GRACE IN REGENERATION. 

We believe that, in order to be saved, sinners must be regenerated, or born 
again; that regeneration consists in giving a holy disposition to the mind; 
that it is effected, in a manner above our comprehension, by the power of the 
Holy Spirit in connection with divine truth, so as to secure our voluntary 
obedience to the Gospel; and that its proper evidence appears in the holy 
fruits of repentance and faith and newness of life. 

VIII. OF REPENTANCE AND FAITH. 

We believe that Repentance and Faith are sacred duties, and also insepa- 
rable graces, wrought in our souls by the regenerating Spirit of God; whereby, 
being deeply convinced of our guilt, danger, and helplessness, and of the way 
of salvation by Christ, we turn “to God with unfeigned contrition, confession, 
and supplication for mercy; at the same time heartily receiving the Lord 
Jesus Christ as our Prophet, Priest, and King, and relying on him alone as 
the only and all-sufficient Saviour. 

IX. OF Gop’s PURPOSE OF GRACE. 

We believe that Election is the eternal purpose of God, according to which 
he graciously regenerates, sanctifies, and saves sinners; that, being perfectly 
consistent with the free agency of man, it comprehends all the means in 
connection with the end; that it is a most glorious display of God’s sovereign 
goodness, being infinitely free, wise, holy, and unchangeable; that it utterly 
excludes boasting, and promotes humility, love, prayer, praise, trust in God, 
and active imitation of his free mercy; that it encourages the use of means in 
the highest degree; that it may be ascertained by its effects in all who truly 
believe the Gospel; that it is the foundation of Christian assurance ; and that 


to ascertain it with regard to ourselves demands and deserves the utmost 
diligence. 


X. OF SANCTIFICATION. 

We believe that Sanctification is the process by which, according to the will 
of God, we are made partakers of his holiness; ‘that it is a progressive work; 
that it is begun in regeneration; and that it is carried on in the hearts of 
believers by the presence and power of the Holy Spirit, the Sealer and Com- 
forter, in the continual use of the appointed means — especially the word of 
God, self- examination, self-denial, watchfulness, and prayer. 
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XI. OF THE PERSEVERANCE OF SAINTS. 

We believe that such only are real believers as endure unto the end; that 
their persevering attachment to Christ is the grand mark which distinguishes 
them from superficial professors ; that a special Providence watches over their 
welfare; and that they are kept by the power of God through faith unto 
salvation. 

XII. Ov THE HARMONY OF THE LAW AND THE GOSPEL. 

We believe that the law of God is the eternal and unchangeable rule of his 
moral government; that it is holy, just, and good ; and that the inability which 
the Scriptures ascribe to fallen men to fulfill its precepts arises entirely from 
their love of sin; to deliver them from which, and to restore them through a 
Mediator to unfeigned obedience to the holy law, is one great end of the 
Gospel, and of the means of grace connected with the establishment of the 
visible church. 

XIII. Or A GOSPEL CHURCH. 

We believe that a visible church of Christ is a congregation of baptized 
believers, associated by covenant in the faith and fellowship of the Gospel; 
observing the ordinances of Christ; governed by his laws; and exercising the 
gifts, rights, and privileges invested in them by his word; that its only 
scriptural officers are Bishops, or Pastors, and Deacons, whose qualifications, 
claims, and duties are defined in the Epistles to Timothy and Titus. 


XIV. OF BAPTISM AND THE LORD’S SUPPER. 

We believe that Christian Baptism is the immersidn in water of a believer, 
into the name of the Father, and Son, and Holy Ghost; to show forth, in a 
solemn and beautiful emblem, our faith in the crucified, buried, and risen 
Saviour, with its effect in our death to sin and resurrection to a new life; that 
it is prerequisite to the privileges of a church relation; and to the Lord’s 
Supper, in which the members of the church, by the sacred use of bread and 
wine, are to commemorate together the dying love of Christ, preceded always 
by solemn self-examination. 


XV. OF THE CHRISTIAN SABBATH. 

We believe that the first day of the week is the Lord’s Day, or Christian 
Sabbath; and is to be kept sacred to religious purposes, by abstaining from all 
secular labor and sinful recreations; by the devout observance of all the means 
of grace, both private and public: and by preparation for that rest that 
remaineth for the people of God. 


XVI. OF CiIvIL GOVERNMENT. 

We believe that civil government is of divine appointment, for the interests 
and good order of human society; and that magistrates are to be prayed for, 
conscientiously honored, and obeyed; except only in things opposed to the 
will of our Lord Jesus Christ, who is the only Lord of the conscience, and the 
Prince of the kings of the earth. 


XVII. OF THE RIGHTEOUS AND THE WICKED. 

We believe that there is a radical and essential difference between the 
righteous and the wicked; that such only as through faith are justified in 
the name of the Lord Jesus, and sanctified by the Spirit of our God, are truly 
righteous in his esteem; while all such as continue in impenitence and unbelief 
are in his sight wicked and under the curse; and this distinction holds among 
men both in and after death. 


XVIII. OF THE WoRLD TO COME. 
We believe that the end of the world is approaching; that at the last day 


Christ will descend from heaven, and raise the dead from the grave to final 
retribution; that a solemn separation will then take place; that the wicked 
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will be adjudged to endless punishment and the righteous to endless joy, and 
that this judgment will fix forever the final state of men in heaven or hell, on 
principles of righteousness. 


With no other extra-biblical anchor to hold them to their 
moorings in orthodoxy than such a confession as the foregoing,— 
and hardly with that, since that has no recognized binding force 
on any Baptist church, and large numbers of Baptist churches, 
perhaps the majority, know nothing whatever either of that or of 
any similar creed,—the Baptists of this country have maintained 
a uniform and general consistency in sound doctrine so striking 
as to render the following late testimony from an eminent Pzdo- 
baptist divine hardly even remarkable : — 


“TI suppose there is not a denomination—I speak in no fulsome praise — 
but literally I think there is not a denomination of evangelical Christians that 
is throughout as sound theologically as the Baptist denomination. I believe 
it. After carefully considering it, I believe I speak the truth. Sound as m 
own denomination is, sound as some others are,— and I do not cast unfriendly 
reflections upon any particular denomination,—I do say, in my humble judg- 
ment there is not an evangelical denomination in America to-day that is as 
true to the simple, plain Gospel of God, as it is recorded in the Word, as the 
Baptist denomination.” 


Dr. Withrow is not the first among candid and generous Pzedo- 
baptists to recognize publicly the fact above pointed out. 

The practice of restricted or “close”? communion, so-called, I 
do not reckon as distinctively Baptist, for the reason that it is 
really identical in principle with the practice of all denominations 
of Christians. All denominations of Christians, including Bap- 
tists, make baptism a prerequisite qualification for partaking of 
the Lord’s Supper. Baptists do not admit to be baptism anything 
but immersion, and they do not admit to be proper subjects for 
baptism any but believers. Communion is with them restricted 
accordingly. It ought, however, to be said that English Baptists, 
the most of them, differ from the Christian world in general in 
not requiring baptism as a condition of participation in the Lord’s 
Supper. These Baptists therefore consistently practice what is 
called open communion. British Baptists number about a quarter 
of a million. There is a considerable and a growing spread of 
Baptist views on the continent of Europe. Among the countries 
then (which of course, as a rule, have their state establish- 
ments of religion), are already reported nearly seventy thousand 
Baptists organized into churches. America, however, with Eng- 
land, constitutes as yet the part of Christendom in which the 
Baptist denomination is most flourishing. Baptists are compara- 
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tively numerous in heathen countries, notably in Burmah. The 
African race furnishes a great, a natural, source of recruits for 
the Baptist denomination. The new state of Congo accordingly 
seems predestinated to belong by eminence to this body of 
Christians. 

In church polity, Baptists substantially agree with Congrega- 
tionalists ; and the highest individual authority in the latter 
enlightened Christian communion, the Rev. Dr. Henry M. Dexter, 
has recently indicated in these pages what, in this respect, the 
principles of Congregationalism are. 

A Baptist church might be described and defined as a commu- 
nity of persons, who, having obeyed Christ in repenting and being 
baptized, associate themselves according to his will made known 
in the Bible, for the purpose of frequently and regularly assem- 
bling to promote, on their own part and on the part of all men, 
observance of every commandment of Christ. 

It will be seen that this definition does not contemplate any 
such organization as could properly be called “The Baptist 
church.” No such organization in fact exists. There are many 
Baptist churches—one general all-embracing Baptist church 
there is none. To speak, therefore, of “the Baptist church”’ of 
the United States, for example, is a violation of the idiom in 
which the thoroughly educated Baptist always instinctively 
expresses himself. It is essential to the idea of a Baptist church 
that its members shall, as a rule—a rule of course admitting 
occasional exceptions — be locally so situated that they can all 
meet at frequent regular intervals for the purpose of listening 
together to the preaching of the Gospel, the purpose of mutual 
exhortation, and the purpose of social worship. Each particular 
church is a body independent of every other organization, what- 
ever its kind, in the world. No earthly jurisdiction exists to 





which any single Baptist church, however obscure or however 
small, acknowledges its obligation to bow. Every Baptist church 
is thus, as to human government or human dictation exercised 
over it from without itself, absolutely sovereign and free. 
Equally is it sovereign and free as to any human control exercised 
over it from within itself; for instance, by pastor, by elders, 
deacons, trustees, or committees. As to men, every Baptist 
church is a perfectly pure democracy, omnipotent to do whatever 
it pleases. In another aspect, however, every Baptist church is a 
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pure example of an absolute unlimited monarchy, with Christ for 
king. It would be no unapt description of the ideal Baptist 
church to call it a Society for the Obedience of Christ. 
Independence, however, for a Baptist church does not mean 
isolation for that church. While all Baptist churches are jealously 
independent, few or none are isolated from one another. Baptist 
churches so situated as to make this practicable, form “ Associa- 
tions” with one another for purposes of mutual correspondence, 
advice, sympathy, help. These associations meet annually by dele- 
gates from the churches com- 
posing them, each several church 
voluntarily, in its turn, claiming 
the privilege of entertaining the 
representatives of its sister 
bodies during the term of a 





meeting, usually occupying two 
or three days. A Baptist asso- 
ciation is a regularly organized 
body, with its constitution and 
its by-laws ; but, though it some- 
times advises or recommends 
a certain course of action to 
churches, it never assumes the 
right to legislate for any person, 
or any community of persons ex- 
cept itself. 

There is usually also an or- 
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ganization more general still, 
embracing in most cases all the Baptist churches in an entire state 
or territory. This is called the General Baptist Association or, 
more commonly, the Baptist State Convention. The object of this 
larger organization is less that of mutual edification than that of 
missionary work for the destitute parts of the state or territory to 
which it belongs. 

Once more. The Baptists of the country, either as a whole, or 
as divided into a North and a South, unite for certain purposes, 
forming either national or great sectional Baptist societies. 
These most general Baptist societies have their constituencies in 
individual Baptists rather than in individual Baptist churches. 
They are composed jointly, however, on the one hand, of mem- 
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bers — classified, according to the mode of pecuniary contribution 
severally adopted, as annual members, life members, and life 
directors — and, on the other hand, of delegates sent by churches. 
There are in the North three of these greater Baptist societies: 
namely, the American Baptist Missionary Union, organized 1814, 
the American Baptist Publica- 
tion Society, organized 1824, 
and the American Baptist Home 
Mission Society, organized 1832. 
A Baptist Historical Society is 
also to be reckoned, Their . 
respective names perhaps suf- 
ficiently indicate their respec- 
tive objects. The history of the 
origin of the Missionary Union 
is interesting. There had in 
1812 been formed by the Congre- g 
gationalists a society for foreign 
missionary work, a society still 
existing and nobly flourishing 
under the somewhat cumbrous 
name ot the ‘‘ American Board 
of Commissioners for Foreign REY. POET f. BORSB. 

Missions.” This society sent out among its first missionaries the 
Rev. Adoniram Judson and the Rev. Luther Rice. These two 
young men were destined for Burmah. In that country they 
would meet those famous Baptist missionaries from England — 
Carey, Marshman, and Ward. The Americans prepared them- 
selves for their expected encounter with the Englishmen by 
devoting time, on the outward voyage, to the study of the subject 
of baptism. Singularly, or shall we say naturally, the result of 
their study was to convince them that they themselves were in 
the wrong on the subject, and that their English brethren were 
in the right. When they arrived, instead of controverting their 
English predecessors on the point of baptism, they sought baptism 
for themselves at those English predecessors’ hands. This, of 
course, had the effect to put them out of their original relation 
with the society that had equipped them for their work, and they 
offered themselves as missionaries to the American Baptists. 
The American Baptists had then no organization for foreign 
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missionary work, but this extraordinary spontaneous offer led to 
the prompt formation of one. The society known as the Ameri- 
can Baptist Missionary Union was founded. 

Not, however, under that name. The original name was “The 
Baptist Triennial Convention.” This organization at first was 
national. The North and the South worked together in it. In 
1845, the restless subject of slavery so distracted the counsels of 
the body that a division took place between the two sections, the 
North succeeding alone to the possession of the original society, 
whose name presently became the American Baptist Missionary 
Union, and the South withdrawing to organize the “ Southern 
Baptist Convention.” The practical separation still continues, 
though, since the disappearance of slavery, harmony of feeling is 
completely restored. The Southern Baptist Convention has for 
its twofold object the furtherance of missionary work, both at 
home and abroad. This is accomplished through two different 
boards appointed by the one convention. 

The transition has in the preceding paragraphs almost insensibly 
been made from considering the individual Baptist church to 
considering the Baptist denomination, which all the individual 
Baptist churches taken together make up. 

This naturally brings us to the concluding part of our task; 
namely, the exhibition of some of the more salient facts indicating 
the present comparative state of the Baptist denomination in the 
world. 

The numbers of the Baptist denomination given at the outset 
of this paper were exclusive of various sects that practice immer- 
sion, but that are not reckoned of the “Regular Baptists,” so- 
called. The aggregate count of Christian bodies in this country 
that practice immersion reaches a total of more than four millions. 

The American Baptist Missionary Union, for the year closing 
in the spring of 1887, received and applied upwards of $400,000. 

The American Baptist Publication Society the same year 
received almost $600,000—of which sum, however, only a little 
more than $134,000 was directly given for missionary purposes, 
the remainder being receipts from sales of publications. 

The American Baptist Home Mission Society received the 
same year a little more than $380,000. 

The Southern Baptist Convention, for home and foreign mis- 
sionary work, received a little more than $230,000 
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The total reported benevolent contributions, for all objects, of 
the American Baptist churches for the year ending in the spring 
of 1887, fell but a little short of $2,300,000. This does not reckon 
the current expenses of the churches themselves making the 
contributions. These would raise the aggregate footing to almost 
$8,000,000. The “reported” contributions are contributions 
officially reported. But considerable additional amounts have 
been contributed that never found their way into official reports. 
It would perhaps not exaggerate to place the sum raised, during 
the last financial year, for religious and benevolent purposes, by 
the Baptists of the United States, as high as $10,000,000. If 
necessary, in order to round up this amount, an annual interest 
might fairly be reckoned of near $1,000,000 on the value of the 
property owned and administered by the various educational 
institutions belonging to the American Baptists, which is reason- 
ably estimated to reach a total value of $17,000,000. This karge 
sum of money has nearly all of it been given outright by Baptists 
to further the cause of Christian education. 

Five hundrec. new Baptist churches have been organized in this 
country within the year preceding the date of the last report. 

My statistics I take chiefly from the “American Baptist Year- 
Book ” for 1887. 

A comparative study of statistics published in 1876, the 
centennial year of the nation, under what I suppose to be good 
authority, reveals the fact that, whereas at the close of the first 
decade of the present century Baptists bore to the whole popula- 
tion of the country the proportion of one to forty-two, that pro- 
portion has now become one to twenty-two. In other words, 
Baptists have apparently multiplied nearly twice as fast propor- 
tionally as the population. The gain seems to have been 
remarkably more rapid of late than it was formerly. I am not 
prepared to say what may have been the parallel progress of other 
Christian denominations; but I should be surprised to learn that 
anything like equal progress in numerical growth had been main- 
tained by any other considerable denomination, with the sole 
exception of the Methodists. The advance in point of general 
culture among ministers in particular, realized by American 
Baptists, has, I believe, been yet more marked. 

A forecast of the future awaiting this body of Christians it 
would be foolish to attempt. It may, however, safely be said that 
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their prosperity will be exactly in proportion to the intelligent, 
the consistent, the loyal, and the loving tenacity with which they 
grasp in conviction, and then the self-tasking fidelity with which 
they carry out in practice, their central and all-comprehending 
principle of obedience in everything to the scripturally revealed 
will of Christ. 





NEW ENGLAND EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS. 
Xl. NEWTON THEOLOGICAL INSTITUTION. 


Tuis is the only theological school under Baptist control in New 
England. It was opened in the autumn of 1825, and its work has 
been continued from that time to the present without interruption, 
save by regular vacations. The charter was'signed by Governor 
Levi Lincoln, February 22, 1826, and contains the names of 
Joseph Grafton, Lucius Bolles, Daniel Sharp, Jonathan Going, 
Bela Jacobs, Ebenezer Nelson, Francis Wayland, Jr., Henry 
Jackson, clergymen, and of Ensign Lincoln, Jonathan Bacheller, 
Nathaniel R. Cobb, laymen. Its Board of Trustees now consists 
of forty-eight members, elected for four years, a class of twelve 
being elected every year, six by the trustees themselves, and six 
by the Northern Baptist Education Society. 

The origin of the institution may be traced to a numerous 
meeting of ministers and brethren from various parts of New 
England, held in May, 1825, at the vestry of the First Baptist 
Church in Boston. According to astatement of the executive 
committee of the Massachusetts Baptist Education Society, 
published in November, 1825, ‘the regular course [of instruction] 
is to occupy three years, and embrace the Hebrew language and 
antiquities, with the Chaldee and Greek of the Scriptures, 
Ecclesiastical History, Biblical Theology, Pastoral Duties, and, in 
short, the various studies and exercises appropriate to a theological 
institution designed to assist those who would understand the 
Bible clearly, and, as faithful ministers of Christ, inculcate its 
divine lessons the most usefully.” The course of study marked 
out was pre-eminently biblical, comprising the, history, the inter- 
pretation, the analysis, the application, and the influence of the 
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sacred Scriptures. The theology to be taught was characterized 
as biblical rather than systematic, and it may safely be said that 
the founders of this school intended to have it give more promi- 
nence to the study of ‘‘God’s Word Written” than was assigned to 
that study in any theological seminary in existence at that time. 
On this account, as well as for other reasons, they looked upon 
the founding of this institution as a duty which they owed to 
Christ and his truth, and believed that the time to build this part 
of the Lord’s house had fully come. 

The charter of the Newton Theological Institution was accepted 
by the trustees, March 13, 1826,-and the Rev. Irah Chase was 
elected Professor of Biblical Theology. At the meeting on May 
30th, Levi Farwell and Nathanael R. Cobb were appointed a Com- 
mittee on Finance. On September 14th, 1826, Rev. Henry J. 
Ripley was elected Professor of Biblical Literature and Pastoral 
Duties, and Rev. B. C. Grafton, of Plymouth, was appointed agent 
to obtain funds for the support of the professorship of Biblical 
Theology, while Rev. Henry Jackson and Rev. James D. Knowles 
were directed to prepare an appeal to the churches for subscrip- 
tions in support of the school. Meanwhile the treasurer advanced 
money for some part of the current expenses until April, 1829, 
when it was found that between $5,000 and $6,000 were due to 
him, and he was authorized to borrow the former sum. In Sep- 
tember following the Massachusetts Baptist Education Society 
was requested to assume the support of Professor Ripley. At the 
meeting on April 21, 1830, Rev. Ebenezer Nelson was appointed 
agent to provide for the professors’ salaries by procuring subscrip- 
tions for the annual payment of $50. During five years, and on 
the 9th of September, it was announced that sixteen shares, enough 
to support one professor, had been obtained. But the provision 
was still inadequate, and it was proposed to raise a sinking fund of 
$20,000, for the support of two professors twenty years. On 
April 13th, 1832, the trustees were informed that the whole sum 
had been subscribed. At the next meeting, September 13th, 1832, 
Rev. James D. Knowles was elected Professor of Pastoral Duties, 
that Professor Ripley might give his whole strength to the depart- 
ment of Biblical Literature. 

Yet the Institution was still compelled to struggle with 
embarrassment from insufficient means, and in August, 1849, the 
treasurer was authorized to sell all the Institution lands, except 
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the original Peck estate, for the purpose of removing a mortgage 
on the property, and in October following he was authorized to 
sell ten. shares of the Western Railroad to meet the liabilities of 
the treasury. Efforts to raise.money for the Institution were 
made by various persons from time to time with indifferent 
success, until in March, 1852, it was voted by the trustees to 
raise $100,000 for a permanent fund. At the same meeting $35,- 
000 of this sum was subscribed by members of the board, and by a 
strenuous effort the rest of the proposed endowment was soon 
procured. But, naturally, this endowment was presently seen to 
be inadequate, and the working force of the Faculty was reduced to 
the lowest point consistent with life. This continued for a dozen 
years. Then, in 1867, it was decided by the trustees that an 
additional endowment of $150,090 ought to be raised, and after 
some delay the Rev. William H. Eaton was appointed soliciting 
agent. Through his well directed efforts the subscription, already 
begun, was carried up to $177,000, in amounts varying from $1.00 
to $18,000, and then, by the timely co-operation of Messrs. Gardner 
Colby and J. Warren Merrill, an aggregate of $210,000 was 
reached. Thus, during a period of thirty-five years, the Institution 
was destitute of any suitable financial basis, though its work was 
never suspended for an hour, and during alarge part of the time was 
performed with success by such eminent teachers as Drs. Chase, 
Ripley; Sears, Knowles, and Hackett, not to mention the names of 
other equally faithful instructors. 

A word in respect to the buildings will be of interest to the 
friends of Newton. The estate, including grounds and 
buildings, especially one long known as the ‘ Mansion House,” 
was purchased for $4,250. Alterations in the house were made at 
an expense of $3,748. Total, $7,998. The original cost of Far- 
well Hall, completed in 1829, was $10,394.12. The cost of Colby 
Hall was about $40,000, and that of Sturtevant the same. The 
former was finished in 1866, the latter in 1873. Improvements 
have also been made in Farwell Hall at an expense of $12,000. 
All these buildings are heated by steam. Twoof them contain 
the private rooms of students, and the third, Colby Hall, the 
chapel, lecture rooms, library, and reading room. There is also a 
gymnasium. The books of the library have been selected with 
reference to the wants of theological students, and are increased 
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by purchase and gift every year. The fund for the purchase of 
books amounts to $22,400. A ride of twenty-five minutes takes a 
student from Newton Centre to Boston, where he can enjoy the 
advantage of larger libraries and of lectures by distinguished men. 

The presidents of the Board have been: Rev. Joseph Grafton, 
1826-35 ; Rev. Daniel Sharp, D.D.,1835-'53 ; Rev. Professor Alexis 
Caswell, D.D., 1853-’54; Rev. Baron Stow, D.D., 1854-’ 69; 
Gardner Colby, 1870-—’ 8c; Hon. Warren Merrill, A.M., 1880-—'84 ; 
Hon. Eustace C. Fitz, 1884. The treasurers have been as 
follows: Hon. Levi Farwell, eighteen years; Gardner Colby, 
twenty-four years ; Thomas Nickerson, six years; Joseph Sawyer, 
three years ; Freeman A. Smith, since 1885. Under their control, 
with the aid of a Finance Committee, the pecuniary affairs of the 
Institution have been conducted with great prudence and success. 

There have been two presidents of the Institution, Rev. Barnas 
Sears, D.D., LL.D., 1839-48, and Rev. Alvah Hovey, D.D., 
LL.D., 1868, to the present time. From 1825 to 1839, 
and again from 1848 to 1868, the Chairman of the Faculty 
for the time being was the chief executive officer. The early 
prcefessors were men of sound learning and marked ability. Their 
conception of what the school ought to be and to do was very 
clear and just. They planned wisely and spared no effort in 
carrying their plans into effect. Professor Irah Chase, Henry J. 
Ripley, Horatio B. Hackett, and Barnas Sears were each of them 
eminent in his own department, and their labors gave a character 
to the school which it still retains. Professors James D. Knowles, 
Robert E. Pattison, Albert N. Arnold, and Arthur S. Train were 
all possessed of rare qualifications for usefuiness, and, though 
connected with the school for briefer periods, will be remembered 
with admiration by those who enjoyed the benefit of their tuition 
and counsel. By his longer service in the Faculty, by his varied 
attainments, and by his untiring diligence, the late Professor He- 
man Lincoln is entitled to special notice. A great number of 
students and ministers cherish his memory with gratitude. It 
will be sufficient to mention the names of others who are still 
living and active, as Rev. George D. B. Pepper, D.D., president of 
Colby University; Rev. Galusha Anderson, D.D., president 
of Denison University; Rev. Samuel L. Caldwell, D.D., late 
president of Vassar College; and Rev. Ezra P. Gould, to- 
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gether with the present members of the Faculty, Alvah Hovey, 
Oakman S. Stearns, John M. English, Charles R. Brown, Ernest 
D. Benton, and Jesse B. Thomas. Rev. S.S. Curry is acting 
professor of Elocution and Rev. James F. Morton, librarian. The 
words of the Rev. S. F. Smith, at the semi-centennial of the Insti- 
tution in 1875, fitly express the feeling which is enkindled in many 
hearts by recalling the work of such men: 
“Tis fifty years — the names we knew, 
Clustered with thronging memories, wake, 


Fragrant as blossoms pearled wlth dew, 
Dear for their own, for Zion’s sake.” 


The regular course of study in this seminary has always required 
three years for its completion. The studies for this course are in 
part prescribed and in part elective. No student is allowed to 
attend less than twelve hours a week of lectures or recitations 
during a single tefm, while the average for the whole course must 
be at least thirteen hours a week. Every student must, therefore, 
in addition to the prescribed studies of any term, select from the 
elective studies of that term courses enough to make the full 
amount of twelve or thirteen hours, and may add as many thereto 
as his health will permit. Those received to the Institution 
must give evidence of genuine piety and of suitable gifts for the 
sacred office, presenting at the same time a license to preach or 
an approval by the churches to which they belong of their purpose 
to study for the Christian ministry. As,in similar schools the 
number of students varies, but sixty may be considered as not 
far from the average attendance during the last twenty years. 
These students come from all parts of the country, unless it be the 
Gulf States, and from the mountain provinces of Canada, but a 
majority of them are from New England. The graduates of the 
school are to be found in nearly every State of the Union, and in 
the mission fields of India, China, and Japan. Many of them 
have done creditable work as authors, editors, or teachers, though 
a great majority of them have given their lives to preaching the 
Gospel. 
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DAVID. 
By MARTHA D. ADAMS. 


Pretty Delight Carver was leaning over the gate, looking idly 
down the street. Youth and health shone in the pretty face ; the 
crisp muslin draperies fell around a graceful form; and the level 
sun-rays, which shot through overhanging apple boughs, fell upon 
bright hair, which had an enticing way of curling into little rings 
around her face—a most attractive little figure, and not wholly 
unconscious of her becoming entourage. So she stood, until a 
step close by made her start and cry out, with a pretty little shriek 
of surprise, “Oh, it’s you, David! How you startled me!” 

The stalwart young fellow, entering the gate, set down the tray 
of tools he had been carrying, and leaned back against the slant 
trunk of the old tree, clasping both arms above his head. 

He had not replied to her cry of surprise ; how was she to know 
that, resting there, he was noticing with delight all the fresh 
daintiness of her attire, all the familiar beauty of her face? Con- 
scious of a boundless wealth of love for Delight, yet often, as now, 
he found himself at a loss for the small coin of phrases in which 
he would have reminded her of it. When, after a minute of 
silence, he said, ‘“‘It seems good to be here, Delight. It’s been 
warm to-day,” it was to her ears only a platitude about the weather. 
How should a thoughtless girl remember that when our Lord 
showed himself, transfigured, to a plain man, such as this one who 
loved her, the words he found to express his wonder and delight 





were, “It is good to be here.” 

Dimly perceiving that something was wrong, and anxious to set 
it right, David spoke again. “Lem Waters came down with a 
load of wood to-day, and he says there ’s going to be a picnic at 
home —at the pond, you know —the Fourth. Will you go, De- 
light? They expect to have a good time.” 

No reply. Probably she had not even heard. A grave-faced 
young man, just passing, had given a quick glance of appreciation 
at the pretty figure in the gateway, and, with lifted hat and a few 
low words of greeting, had passed on. David had not noticed his 
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approach, but now waited in vexed silence till the sound of his 
footsteps had died away. 

“ Well, Delight —if the doctor is gone.” 

“ How silly of you, David! What was it you said? I'll listen 
now "’—in a charming attitude of penitence and attention. 

But when, summoned by the strident voice of the “help,” they 
went in to supper, David Kendall’s heart had felt the first pang of 
anxiety since his employer’s pretty sister confessed that she re- 
turned the love he offered. 

The festive day arrived, and who so proud, so happy, as the 
comely young man who drove to the merry-making with Delight 
by his side? As they stood amid the holiday crowd, to watch 
the school children march in procession, with flowers and banners ; 
as they rowed about the tranquil pond, pushing into the coves for 
lilies ; or as they sat listening to the oratory of the rural magnates, 
many an admiring glance followed them, and many a voice pro- 
claimed that each had chosen well. 

Still, as the summer weeks wore on, that secret uneasiness 
often returned to David's heart. Delight was silent to-day; to- 
morrow full of hilarious gayety. Again and again the little 
pleasures he had planned for her were defeated; other friends 
occupied the time she had been wont to give him. And onc 
night, missing her on his return from work, he was told by the 
brisk housewife: “She's gone to ride with the young doctor 
that’s ben hangin’ round here all summer; an’ ’f I was you, 
David, I wouldn't have her carryin’ on so another day. ‘FI was 
her mother, I’d talk to her; but, bein’’s I’m only her sister- 
in-law, ’f course she won’t hear to me. ‘N’ he ought t’ know bet- 
ter, too, fin’ly.” 

Escaping from the unmeant persecution, David sat on the 
shaded porch, waiting for Delight — sat there until it had grown 
quite dark. And so, when they came, he heard tender words of 
parting. 





As Delight came up the walk, while the carriage rolled away, 
he rose and met her. She would have fled past him, but he drew 
her down to a seat by his side. 

Ten minutes afterward he went slowly up the stairs to his 
room: They did not know—those people in the room below —that 
he had left out there in the darkness all the joy that he had hoped 
to find in life, all the dreams he had found happiness in, all the 
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plans he had looked forward so cheerily to accomplishing. They 
did not know that he lay, through the long hours, trying to adjust 
his life anew, and only darkness confronting him. 

With the first beams of day he was up, and left the house. 
Before noon, some of his fellow-workmen brought him under its 
roof again. ‘ Must ’a’ ben a sun-stroke ; it ’s ben powerfle hot,” — 
the spokesman opined; and the insensible form, borne by hands 
tender though rough, was laid again in his own room. 

The “old doctor” had already been summoned by a breathless 
lad. How much he may have guessed, who knows? The doctor 
of a small community becomes almost omniscient as regards the 
families whose lives he has watched over from birth. Wise Dr. 
Miller, whatever suspicions he may have had, gave no hint of 
them to the by-standers; but when, after many hours, there 
was no lifting of the heavy stupor in which his patient lay, he 
said: ‘He'll do better at home, and this is going to be a long 
job for him.” So, with the tenderest care, the journey was made, 
and David was brought to the humble home from which he had 
gone out with such high hopes. 


> 


For many weeks the death-like stupor lasted, broken only by 
occasional hours of unintelligible raving. They thought his mind 
was.gone, and the good minister prayed on Sunday for the parents 
so sorely afflicted. But at last, when months had passed, and 
hope had left all but those nearest him, a faint improvement was 


seen, gradually strengthening until the clouded mind was clear 
again. Great was the rejoicing in the little home; and, as the 
news spread among his friends and one and another came to con- 
gratulate him, he would say, cheerily, “Oh, yes; I shall be all 
right again in the spring.”’ 

But as spring came on, in its slow New England fashion, it 
became plain that David was not gaining. The disease which had 
left the mind free seemed to have attacked the body; the once 
active limbs showed a strange reluctance to obey the dictates of 
his will. He wondered at it, and would say, eagerly, “I must n't 
be a tax or. father much longer, doctor.” 

One day, before visiting his patient, the good doctor talked 
long and earnestly with the old father; then, as gently as he 
could, he told the young man, just at the beginning of his life, 
that he would never again be able to walk; that the life from 
which Delight Carver’s coquetry had blotted out hope and joy 
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must be passed as a helpless cripple; a burden to the parents 
already growing old, and needing a young hand to smooth their 
path out of life. 

Such agony as David Kendall suffered may not be described. 
His only solace, then and for many a day afterward, was the 
presence of his sister. While he lay in suffering too intense for 
expression, Eunice would sit at his side ; and, as her fingers swiftly 
plaited the straw braid with which so many maidens earned their 
wedding finery, she sang. The sweet old hymns, associated with 
the most peaceful moments of his life, did bring healing to his 
doubly wounded heart, and he learned to long for her companion- 
ship, to count the moments while her household duties kept her 
from his side; and a more restful expression would come upon 
the thin, worn face—so sadly unlike the bright, ruddy counte- 
nance of a year ago — when her sweet voice chanted the familiar 
strains. 


Eunice was bearing her cross as well, and, while her voice car- 
ried comfort to David’s heart, she was herself in no less need 
of it. 

On the very night when Dr. Miller, driving away, left de- 
spair behind him, Hiram Maxwell, the honest young farmer who, 


in country phrase, had “waited on’’ Eunice at the occasional 
merry-makings, had come to ask her to be his wife. By what 
irony of Fate was Eunice offered this gift of a good man’s love 
and protection, just when the inevitable renunciation of it was an 
added draught of bitterness in her already over-filled cup ? 

Manfully did Hiram plead his cause, but Eunice answered 
steadily, “I’m needed here, Hiram. David can’t spare me.” 

“But, Eunice, I’m goin’ to buy the Strong place; I’ve got 
every cent of the money a’ready, and I’ve ben thinkin’ how 
nice it could be fixed up. You should have a new milk-room, or a 
bay winder, or an’thin’ you'd say, Eunice; and it ain’t but a little 
ways, an’ you could sorter see to David still; and when the old 
folks is gone, he could stay with us, if he don’t get up again.” 
And then, with an unwonted burst of sentiment “ An’ I guess I 
need ye, Eunice, bout as much as anybody !”’ 

Poor Eunice! She had the longing every woman knows for a 
home, a kingdom in which she might rule, herself ruled in turn 
by the love which should illumine all her life. She had been 
trained to repress her feelings, however, and Hiram thought her 
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almost indifferent, as she stood silent, trying to put aside her own 
desires and think only of her duty. She was not fond of martyr- 
dom, this quiet New England girl; she felt no glow of self- 
gratulation at her sacrifice; she even asked herself if she might 
not accept this happiness as a gift of God, and trust that He 
would guide her in her future way. But just then a voice broke 
the silence — “‘ Mother!”’ It was David; but the mother was dull 
ot hearing, and did not respond. To Eunice’s conscientious soul 
it was a divine message. 

“Don’t you see, Hiram? Mother doesn’t hear. I must go.” 
And she ran hastily up the stairs. - . 

The thin face turned wearily, then lighted with a smile. “You, 
Eunice? That’s good. Sing, please. I can’t get to sleep. Sing 
‘Pieve.”” 

And Eunice, sitting by the bed, sang, with clear and steady 
voice,— 


*“*¢ Come,’ said Jesus’ sacred voice, 
‘Come, and make my paths your choice.’ ” 


She had chosen her path; but not for many a year could she hear 
the familiar words without a thrill of pain. 

Down stairs, Hiram Maxwell was waiting. His slower mind had 
only comprehended that some trifling errand had called Eunice 
away; but the tones of the song floated down to him, and he 
understood that she would not return. With a sharp feeling of 
resentment, he walked away, Eunice’s sweet voice following him 
into the night,— 


“Balm that flows for every wound, 
Peace that ever shall endure, 
Rest eternal, sacred, sure.” 


How was he to know that to the singer it seemed that the , 
sharp click of the gate, as he passed out, had closed on her for- 
ever the door of happiness, and that the words she sang were 
keenest mockery ? 

Some weeks after, David said to his sister, as she sat beside him 
in the twilight, “Hiram don’t come here much lately, seems to 
me.”’ 

“T hear he’s going with Mercy Phillips,’’ was her only answer. 

If David knew her sacrifice, he never spoke of it; and, in all 
the years. of their peaceful life together, the brother and sister 
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rendered to this new bond between them the homage of absolute 
silence. 

Before the slow spring had passed, the news came to the 
Kendall household, borne by what one of our wise men has called 
“the mild police” of the little town, that Delight Carver had 
become the wife of the young doctor. Eunice was sorely tempted 
then to speak, or at least to take from its place the little photo- 
graph which had always hung, in its plain frame, near David's 
bedside. But she dared not. When another spring had come, 
they told one another in whispers, with a touch of self-rebuke for 
their harsh thoughts of her, that the young wife was dead. 
Then, entering the room softly when she thought her brother 
sleeping, Eunice tied above the girlish face of the photograph a 
bit of black ribbon. Turning away hastily, almost guiltily, when 
it was done, she found David’s eyes upon her. One glance 
showed her that he understood, and, with no word spoken, she 
hurried away. 

* * * * * * * * * * * * 

As the years passed, no change had come in the terrible disease 
that bound hand and foot as witha chain. Never, since he was 
brought within the door, had his step sounded on the floor. 
Lying there, he had seen his mother’s step grow feebler, her hair 
whiter, till at last her burden was lifted from her, and she entered 
into rest. He had seen the old father trying, with dimmed eyes 
and trembling hands, to keep about the work that his son would 
so gladly have saved him. And, at last, he had seen the dear, 
familiar form borne away from his humble home to rest by the 
side of that other one in the village graveyard. Harder still, he 
had seen life pressing heavily on his sister, making the sweet 
face thin and worn, filling every moment with anxious toil — toil 
. only lightened by the love which hushed complaint. 

The little red house in which these two lived was like many and 
many another in the New England farming towns —a tiny, low- 
roofed building, some few rods of level door yard between it and 
the road, and guarded by two or three huge trees. 

The little front yard, from gate to door-stone, was carpeted with 
shining myrtle. Out through the fence it pushed, and in spring 
offered its wealth of blossom to the passing school-children ; all 
summer its glossy greenness formed a shining carpet for the 
narrow yard and a rest for every passer’s eye. 
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The leafy guardians of this little home were two giant ash 
trees, which reached down their branches to touch its roof ten- 
derly and protectingly, but exalted their heads far above. At one 
side, about a more spacious yard, were ranged several outbuild- 
ings, which some color-loving soul had painted with the blue of 
the myrtle blossom. On one, in an attempt at still more elaborate 
effect, the alternate clapboards had been left unpainted; but years 
had darkened them, till their weather-beaten hue, barred with the 
brave blue of aspiration, was a pathetic suggestion of many a 
rural life. 

Whatever kind friends could do to lighten David’s suffering 
had been done. A wheeled chair made it possible for him to be 
moved about the house, or even, with great care, into the myrtle- 
covered yard. A book-rest attached to the chair held the volume 
that was his constant companion, and an ingenious neighbor had 
contrived a means by which the almost helpless fingers might 
turn the leaves. Many a passing neighbor stopped at the gate to 
discuss the weather, to make a friendly inquiry for his health, or 
to leave a late magazine or paper. The village matrons, coming, 
work in hand and apron thrown over the head, to sit for a half- 
hour with Eunice, would repeat the local happenings for his ear. 
Even the children, at first shy of the invalid, soon discovered that 
here was a friend never, alas! too busy to tell a story, and glad to 
make clear a troublesome sum. 

But his best friends were his books; for, when lying idle had 
come to be torture, he turned to them for a partial escape; and, 
as years went by, he found them more and more a comfort. It 
was noticeable how his habits of reading had refined his speech 
and smoothed away the dialect of his people, and how many 
thoughts had been awakened in his mind that, had his life been 
as that of other men, with its varied interests and avocations, 
might have slumbered forever. 

In our walks and drives about the shady Ashmead roads, we 
often passed the little red house, and felt a genuine interest in 
the patient-faced man and the brisk, kindly-looking woman. 

In company with Miss Sabra, the elderly maid servant of an 
old family of the place, my old schoolmate Kate and myself one 
day made a call upon the Kendalls. Miss Eunice met us at the 
door with democratic cordiality for our companion and kindly 
formality. towards us, and we were led directly from the narrow 
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entry into the invalid’s room —a room whose exquisite neatness 
could not hide its poverty, yet with many a little feature of 
finish or arrangement that showed a thoughtful love. 

David Kendall lay in the reclining chair, his face turned from 
his book, in expectation of our entrance,— a thin, pale face, thrown 
into relief by the dark hair. The gaunt hand, lying upon the gay 
quilt, was not held out to welcome us, but the cordial smile 
showed how pleasant was a new face. And when Miss Sabra, 
having delivered the particular delicacy which was the object of 
this visit, fell into conversation with Eunice, we made the ac- 
quaintance of her brother. 

The volume he had been reading formed a natural opening for 
our talk, and we spent a delightful half-hour chatting about favor- 
ite books and authors. To our surprise, we found him well 
acquainted ‘with the thought of the day, and ready to give his 
recollections and opinions with a clearness that showed a fine 
mind. While still in the high tide of interest on this fruitful 
theme, a little wiry woman in black came hurrying through the 
yard. 

“Well, now, Mis’ Garritt, I’m~* glad to see ye;” and Eunice 
bustled hospitably to the door. ‘Come in and take off your 
things and stay a spell.” 

We had heard of Mrs. Garritt, a competent little body to whom 
everybody turned when sickness or death entered the household, 
and we were heartily glad of this meeting. 

She came in, greeting us all with a brisk cordiality ; and, being 
introduced to us, welcomed us to Ashmead with a kindliness that 
made her withered face truly that of a friend. 

“No, I can’t stop a minute,” she answered to renewed advances 
of hospitality. “Jason and me, we’re a-goin’ over t’ Dayton this 
aft’noon, and I says t’ him, s’ I, ‘While you ’re a-hitchin’ up,’ s’ I, 
‘I’m goin’ t’ run over ’n’ see ’f Eunice don’t want to send f’ 
somethin’, s’I; and he’s a comin’ right along, ’f that plaguey 
colt— how he can stan’ it, I don’t see f’ the life of me!”’ 

“Well now, ’t was real good of you, Mis’ Garritt. There is 
some things I wanted, and I’m sure I didn’t know how I 
was goin’ to get’em.”” And opening the lid of the old-fashioned 
secretary, Eunice proceeded to write out her list. 

‘An’ how be you this summer, David ?’’ depositing herself on 
the edge of a chair, ready to fly at the first glimpse of Jason and 
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the “colt.” “Seems t’ me, y’ re lookin’ kinder peakéd. But then, 
I’ve been takin’ care o’ Mis’ Widder Mason, an’ watchin’ her, an’ 
fussin’ over her, t’ll ev’rybody looks sick t’ me.” 

“How is Mrs. Mason?” asked Miss Sabra, as Eunice brought 
her list of errands. 

“OQ, she’s failin’,” replied the little nurse, cheerfuliy, diving 
into the depths of a capacious pocket, from whence she produced 
a huge wallet, laid the paper in, and entombed it again. 

“There! there’s Jason! Dy’ ever, ’n all y’r life, see such a 
piece o’ foolishness ’s f’r him t’ drive that ragin’, tearin’ critter ? 
’S much’s m’ life ’s worth t’ try to get int’ the buggy!” And 
away she trotted. 

Jason Garritt, in all his quiet, straitened life, had found an 
outlet for his longing for freedom in but one channel —he would 
drive a fast horse. His long, ungainly form, his ruddy face, with 
its wide mouth and staring blue eyes, framed by curls whose 
glossy brilliancy betrayed their alien origin,— who, seeing him, 
in baggy overalls and straw hat, going about his farm, could have 
thought that under this exterior dwelt a soul full of romance? 
But to see him driving, ostentatiously giving his whole mind to 
the frisky colt, urging it on or making a parade of checking it,— 
then one caught a glimpse of the man’s real self. It was a 
pleasure to David to see the innocent pride that beamed in his 
jovial face, as he drew up at the gate and shouted a hearty 
greeting, while his mother, hopping about like a perturbed cricket, 
made vain attempts to mount. 

“Whoa, now! The pesky critter! Jason, why don’t ye hold 
him? Whoa, pony! I d’clare, I never cam git in. Jason, why 
can’t ye git out an’ hold him? No; jist give me y’r hand, an’ 
maybe I can do it. Whoa, sir! Whoa! There, now!—Oh!” 
With a desperate skip, aided by her son’s hand, she had reached 
the buggy, only to be unceremoniously tumbled on the seat by 
the sudden starting of the released colt. Her thin voice came 
back in good-natured reviling, while they spun down the road. 

With a pleasant laugh, David turned his face from the window. 
“Mrs. Garritt does n’t seem to wear out a bit, taking care of other 
people. She’s just as quick and just as cheerful as she was ten 
years ago.” 

“T wonder what she’ll do when she gets to heaven, where 
there ain’t no sick folks?” suggested Eunice, as she settled her- 
self to her straw-sewing. 
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“Take care of the babies, perhaps,” said Kate. 

“Well, there will be lots of ’em to bring up,” assented Eunice, 
‘an’ I should n’t wonder if some o’ the grown-up folks felt kinder 
strange at first. She’d be a masterhand to show ’em round and : 
make ’em feel ’t home.” 

“What do you fancy it will be like there?” asked the invalid 
of Miss Sabra. 

“Why, David, there’s the Bible to tell us about it,” —with a 
suggestion of rebuke in the tone. 

The little pause that followed was broken by Eunice. 

“Well, I dou know, but I never could feel ’s if *t would be just 
like that. Seems to me the children would n't feel’t home in a 
place all gold an’ jewels.” 

She paused, and took a few vigorous stitches. -Nobody spoke, 
for I think we all wanted her to go on; and in a moment, keeping 
her head bent over her work, she added: “I always thought 
*t would be a good deal like this world, after all— houses, some 
big and roomy, an’ some cosy little ones; an’ lots of green grass 
an’ shade; an’ little brooks runnin’ over the stones; an’ al! the 
folks livin’ in families together, but nobody fussin’ an’ worryin’ 
over somethin’ they haven’t got, —like the hymn says, ‘With 
ev'ry longin’ satisfied.’ There! what would folks say if they 
knew what queer notions I had?” 

And abashed at having revealed her thoughts so fully, she 
worked with redoubled energy. 

“Won't you tell us your idea of it, Mr. Kendall?” asked Kate, 
seeing her embarrassment. 

“Whenever I think of heaven,” slowly answered the invalid, 
“T think of just one word-—/fe. To me, heaven will be life; 
such life as some people are able to lead here —full, joyous 
activity, the development and right use of every power. About 
the details of the scene I have no fixed idea. But that I shall be 
able to work and to enjoy it Iam sure as I am that God is good. 
And I hope and trust that in some way I can requite Eunice for 
her care and love through all these years. If the new powers that 
I shall have there enable me to watch over and care for her as 
she has for me, I shall be happy indeed.” 

“Now, David,” began Eunice, protestingly; but her voice 
quivered. The sudden impulse of emotion as she thought of the 
life so pitifully cramped here, and of tenderness at this expression 
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of affection, was too strong to be repressed, and, putting down 
her work, she hurried from the room, a corner of her apron 
pressed to her eyes. 

Just then, we saw Mr. Story, the village minister, stopping at 
the gate, and rose to go. His was one of those rarely healthful 
souls whose presence makes the world seem bright and God seem 
nigh, and we would not by our presence rob his visit of its fullest 
cheer. 

Of the rest of this day, we heard afterward from Miss Sabra, 
to whom Eunice told it all with the loving minuteness with which 
we love to tell of such days. 

That evening, after the supper had been cleared away and all 
was in immaculate order again, Eunice came into the front room, 
and, finding her brother lying with closed eyes, sat down in the 
gathering twilight and began to sing. Perhaps it was the talk of 
the afternoon that brought to her lips the dear old strains,— 


“On Jordan’s stormy banks I stand, 
And cast a wishful eye 
To Canaan’s fair and happy land, 
Where my possessions lie.” 


Verse after verse she sang, her voice full and clear as of old in 
the triumphant cadences; but as the last words fell from her 
lips,— 
‘* Sickness and sorrow, pain and death, 
Are felt and feared no more,” — 


the tones grew tremulous, and she sat in silence, while the room 
grew dark and the stars looked in. She thought David was sleep- 
ing, till she heard him repeating softly some of the words she had 
sung, — 
“‘ Sweet fields arrayed in living green, 
And rivers of delight.” 


Then all was silent again, and Eunice fell into a reverie, which 
lasted she knew not how long. Suddenly she heard him repeat 
the words again, but in a new, strange tone that held her motion- 
less in her chair. It was as one who speaks of what he sees. 
And David said again, “ ‘Sweet fields — arrayed in living green, — 
and rivers — and rivers of’ — Why, Delight!” 

With the last words, spoken in a tone of surprise and wondering 
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joy, the invalid had fairly risen from the pillow, with arms uplifted ; 
but he fell back again, and in the starlight Eunice could see that 
his face looked white and strange. 

There was no answer when she called his name, and with a 
terrible dread at her heart, she flew for a light and for restoratives. 
But when she returned, there was no need of them. In those 
last words, the soul had left the crippled body, to find the free, 
abundant life he had so longed for. David Kendall’s long im- 
prisonment was over. 

What that last glad exclamation had meant, who could tell? 
What scene had been so full of radiant meaning as to bring back 
the action to limbs motionless through long years? Was it the 
green pastures and still waters of the heavenly country? Or was 
it indeed that, to his opening spiritual vision, the love of his youth 
had truly appeared to give him welcome to the happy land where 
he should find again the joy of which her thoughtless coquetry 
had robbed him ? 

As the hours of the night wore away, while she sat alone,—ah, 
so sadly alone!— Eunice pondered it much. And at last she 
came to hope that it might be true that little Delight, grown wise 
and tender in the years she had already lived in that other home, 
had indeed met him at the very threshold and led him in. 





MUNKACSY’S CHRIST. 
By H. P. KIMBALL. 


ONE great idealist against the world! 
How firm he stands, between the Jewish mob 

And Roman pedant law! As if there whirled 
No human thought within, no human throb 

Convulsed that poor, frail form, where time has wrought 
Its work in fretting line and changing hue; 

But though the body thus, that soul all fraught 
With Truth has given the great obedience due 

To its own law. What matter then the shame, 
The hissing and the scorn, the Roman ban? 

Right still is Right ; the Law of Truth the same; 
Salvation in obedience still for man. 

As he stands firm before a world alone, 

So sits the Law of Truth, God, on his throne. 














BOSTON TO THE PENOBSCOT. 


NEW ENGLAND RESORTS, EXCURSION ROUTES, ETC. 


The very important work Zhe Mew England Magazine aims to pro- 
mote —the presentation of History in popular and attractive form — 
will, in time, certainly meet with the heartiest public approval. This 
magazine is the pioneer in this field, and to the present day is without a 
rival, it is believed. 

In addition or incidental to the above in general is its special devotion 
in the way of emphasizing in all proper and seasonable opportunities the 
wonderful and unrivalled resources in New England for pleasure and 
recreative resorts in the summer and of the South, particularly in Florida, 
Georgia, and other States, for the winter. The following article by Mr. 
Guild seems to be appropriate in the direction indicated. 





BOSTON TO THE PENOBSCOT. 
BY E. P. GUILD. 


The scene along the wharves and in the harbor at Boston on a sum- 
mer afternoon is a most animated one. All manner of sail under many 
flags abound, some lying at their moorings, others moving in or out in tow 
of noisy tugs; coastwise vessels great and small are making ready their 
departure to points from Newfoundland to the Gulf of Mexico; gay, 
well-loaded steamers are plying between the hot city and the cool beaches; 
ferry boats are passing constantly ; and yachts of every size are spreading 
their canvas to the breeze. As the hour of five is passed, a steamship, 
conspicuous for its size and beauty, is seen slowly moving away from 
Foster’s wharf. It is the “ Penobscot”; and in nineteen hours, under 
fair weather, it will throw out its hawsers at Bangor on the upper waters 
of the noble river of which this boat is a worthy namesake. 

Sturdily pushing its way among the smaller crafts, past Governor’s and 
Castle Islands, this undisputed queen of the harbor turns at Deer Island 
and swings out through Broad Sound into Massachusetts Bay. For a 
few hours now, on the long summer evening the delightful resort for the 
passenger is on the hurricane deck where he may enconce himself, to be 
fanned, not by a hurricane, but by a gentle zephyr or perhaps a more en- 
livening breeze. Now sailing to the northeast, the bills and islands, vil- 
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lages, country seats and great summer hotels of the North Shore form a 
beautiful panorama, and soon the twin lights of Cape Ann, near the city 
of Gloucester, are in view, attracting for an hour or two the traveller’s 
gaze. 

The steamer is now moving farther out into the open sea and the gen- 
tle swell of the waters is becoming somewhat bolder. If the moon is 
shedding its light on the scene, one may well be tempted to remain on 
the hurricane deck another hour enjoying the beautiful picture. Other- 
wise he may choose to spend his time in the grand saloon below, before 
retiring to his comfortable stateroom for the night. Here he may perhaps 
fall into agreeable and instructive conversation with a fellow passenger,— 
a veteran traveller — who perhaps had been on the first steamboat that 
ever went from Bangor to Boston. This was the “ Bangor,” of 400 tons 
burden, whose steam was made from wood fires, about twenty five cords 
of wood used inatrip. The “ Bangor” ran on this route for several 
years, after which it had a romantic career, finally becoming part of the 
navy of the Sultan of Turkey. From that time various steamers were built 
for service between Boston and Bangor, until the incorporation of the 
‘¢ Sanford SteamslMp Co.” in 1875, which became the “ Boston and Ban- 
gor Steamship Co.” in 1882, and now possesses the fleet composed of 
the ‘‘ Penobscot,” the ‘‘ Lewiston” and the “ Katahdin ” in service on 
this route, and the “Mt. Desert” and “Rockland” on the branch 
route between the city of Rockland and Bar Harbor, and other points 
on the coast and river. 

Across the Gulf of Maine the staunch steamship keeps its way; pass- 
ing Monhegan Island at early daylight, and about sunrise rounding 
Owl’s Head, and sailing into Rockland Harbor. At the wharf of this 
lively town for the next hour there is a most business-like atmosphere. 
There is a rush of many passengers, who change here to the trim 
steamer “ Mt. Desert,” bound to the island of the same name, and of 
many new passengers coming on the “ Penobscot” for Bangor, and in- 
termediate points on the river. There is a rattling of trucks about the 
wharf and over the gang plank; while yachts, dories and little steam- 
boats with large whistles are on every hand; and the morning sunshine 
itself is dancing in a most animated manner over the rippling water. 

The traveller from here in either direction has a glorious prospect be- 
fore him. From Rockland to Bar Harbor the route lies for about fifty 
miles along the rocky coast, and beautiful picturesque islands of the 
coast of Maine. The ‘‘ Penobscot,” after hauling off, moves grandly up 
through Penobscot Bay, skirted by mountains and islands — green with 
verdure, or gray with mossy rocks—until we run into Camden, under 
the lofty peaks of Megunticook. During the months of July and 
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August, a stop is made at Northport, where camp meetings are held on a 
grand old fashioned scale. Now keeping its way among the thronging 
islands across a lake-like inner harbor, the city of Belfast is reached, 
where a considerable interchange of passengers and freight is effected. 
The course is neat mostly eastward to Searsport, near the head of the 
Bay, and across from which to the south-east may be seen the high 
promontory and interesting town of Castine. Further on, Fort Point, 
with its rounded bluff and attractive hotel detains the steamer for a 
brief time; then before us the irregular expanse of the bay narrows up 
to a broad but winding river, where we can easily imagine the Indian 
canoe hurrying to shelter, alarmed by the great steamer’s hoarse cry 
resounding through the bordering forests. 

Bucksport, the next point touched, is a fine old town, the seat of a 
famous Methodist seminary. A railroad conveniently connects the 
village with Bangor. On the opposite shore are the heavy batteries and 
massive walls of Fort Knox, so situated that it easily holds the key to 
the river above. The head of winter navigation is reached at Winter- 
port, some five miles above, and then the great river contracts its banks, 
making many turns and puzzling the passenger as he looks ahead, and 
can see no possible outlet, until the steamer makes another bold turn, 
and without pause pushes onward. Hampden, the next and _ last 
stopping-place before reaching Bangor, had a part in the 1812 war, 
when the British took possession of the town for a time. 

About noon, the steamer makes fast to its pier in the city of Bangor, 
the great lumber mart of Maine, and the limit for ocean steamers on this 
river. The traveller unbegrimed with dust, but fresh and invigorated 
from his voyage of two hundred and fifty miles, might be loth to leave 
the comfortable decks of the “ Penobscot” were it not that the purposes 
of the trip cause him to hasten away from the craft which had brought 
him so securely and happily hither. 





TREMONT TEMPLE. 
By Rev. W. S. McKenzir, D. D. 
The building known as Tremont Temple* is intimately and in- 
separably linked with the name and the memory of the late and 
revered Deacon Timothy Gilbert. Other large-hearted Baptist 


* This sketch of Tremont Temple is by design the merest outline, as it would require far more space 
than a magazine article for the history in detail. 
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laymen in his day, and since his day, have also done much to make 
the Temple what it has been and now is. But that noble, earnest, 
and philanthropic man initiated the enterprise, and for a long time 
managed its financial interests. Through his zeal, benevolence 
and persistence, it finally became a great centre of religious activ- 
ity and influence. Deacon Gilbert’s first, simple and sole aim was 
to provide a place, centrally located, for religious services, with 
free seats, where all who might desire it could have an opportunity 
to hear the messages of salvation from the lips of some devout and 
earnest preacher. Deacon Gilbert and his associates had espec- 
ially in view the poor in Boston, and the young strangers flocking 
to the city from rural homes in search of employment, and whose 
means would not permit them to hire seats in other churches, 
where pew rents ran high, and where wealth and fashion obtained 
the preference, and stood in conspicuous contrast with poverty and 
plain costume. 

Early in the year 1843 the old “ Zremont Theatre” was offered 
for sale. That building occupied the site of the present Temple. 
Deacon Gilbert secured the co-operation and assistance of Mr. S. 
G. Shipley, Mr. Thomas Gould and Mr. W. S. Damrell, and they 
together provided the funds required to purchase the Theatre. 
The purchase was made in June, 1843. The estate contained 
about 13,000 feet of land, and the whole property was bought for 
$55,000. The building needed considerable reconstruction to 
render it suitable for religious purposes. Those men who had 
made the purchase made it on their own personal responsibility, 
and on their own responsibility proceeded to remodel the interior 
of the old Theatre, and to adapt it to the uses for which they 
purchased it. This work cost them an additional sum of nearly 
$25,000, making a total outlay of nearly $80,000. The building, 
in the main audience room when refitted, would comfortably seat 
2000 people. On the 7th of December, 1843, the reconstructed 
Theatre was dedicated as a Tempie for the worship of God and for 
the Christian work of achurch. Large congregations were gath- 
ered, and under the powerful ministry of the late Rev. Dr. Nathan- 
iel Colver, the wise manager and the dauntless preacher, the 
interests of the “Tremont Street Baptist Church” went forward 
prosperously for about ten years, until the 31st of March, 1852. 
On that day, in the early hours of the morning, the Temple was 
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burnt to ashes. The men who had purchased the building, and 
had been holding it as trustees for the church, nothing daunted, 
at once resolved to rebuild. Two months after the fire had de- 
molished the old building the foundation for a new and much 
improved structure was laid, and in December, 1853, the work was 
completed, and the first meeting in the main hall was held—-a 
meeting of dedication and rejoicing. The new Temple, including 
the furnishings and the organ, cost nearly $125,000. The finan- 
cial burden incurred by the rebuilding soon became too heavy for 
the shoulders of the trus- 
tees. In 1855 it was pro- 
posed to shift that burden 
on others. An _ arrange- 
ment was effected by 
which the property was 
placed in the custody ofa 
Society, comprising some 
thirty leading and wealthy 
Baptist laymen, and called 
“ The Evangelical Baptist 
Benevolent and Missionary 
Society.” 

In accordance with that 
new arrangement the prop- 
erty was conveyed to 
Thomas Richardson, Fred- 
erick Gould, J. W. Con- 

REV. E. J, HAYNES. verse, George W. Chipman, 
and J. W. Merrill, as trustees of the Society above named, and 
the sum of $36,711.03 over and above the outstanding liabilities 
was paid therefor. The Society obtainedan act of incorporation in 
1857. But the Society was not duly organized until May, 1858, 
when the estate was transferred to the trustees of that society by 
a suitable deed of convey ance. In 1859 a lease was executed, 
granting the “Tremont Street Baptist Church” the use of the main 
hall, with the organ and furniture, during the day time on Sun- 
days, also the basements for Sunday School and other purposes, 
the church agreeihg to maintain worship on the Sabbath with 
free seats, and to support a suitable pastor. Other conditions 
were cmbraced in the lease 
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In 1863 the “ Tremont Street Baptist Church” and the “ Union 
Baptist Church” were united, forming the present “ Union Temple 
Baptist Church,” with Rev. J. D. Fulton as pastor. Onthe night 
of August 14, 1879, the Temple was again destroyed by fire. The 
board of directors resolved at once to rebuild with many improve- 
ments. The new Temple was opened on Sunday, Oct. 17, 1880. 
The main hall is 122 feet long, 72 feet wide, and 66 feet high. It 
has two galleries, lower and upper, which, with the main floor, will 
seat 2,500 people. The Meionaon, or small hall, has seats for 800. 
and is in frequent use, as well as the large hall, fora great variety 
of public gatherings, religious and secular. The expense of re- 
building and refitting, including the organ, was about $169,000. 

In case of the sale of this property, the lease given to the Union 
Temple Church lapses ; and the amount realized from the sale of 
the estate, after paying the cost of the same to the corporation 
that owns and controls it, together with interest, charges and 
expenses, is to be paid over to the Union Temple Church, to be 
held in trust by the deacons for the purpose of building a new 
place of worship, or to be appropriated to some religious or chari- 
table object by said church. 

The Temple is now everywhere known as the head-quarters of 
the New England Baptists. Here are the official rooms, six of 
them, of the “ American Baptist Missionary Union,” the oldest Mis- 
sionary Society of the Baptists of this country, now in the seventy- 
third year of its history, conducting large and prosperous missions 
in the Presidency of Madras, in Assam, in Burmah, in Siam, in 
China, in Japan, in Africa (the Congo Valley), and in Europe. The 
annual receipts and disbursements of this Society are now about 
$400,000. There are four monthly publications in the interest of 
foreign missions edited at, and sent out from, the mission rooms. 
Here, also, is the office of the district secretary for New England 
of the “ American Baptist Home Mission Society,” whose head- 
quarters are in the city of New York; also the office of the dis- 
trict secretary for New England of the “ American Baptist Publi- 
cation Society,” wnose head-quarters are in Philadelphia. Here 
are the office and the editorial rooms, four of them, of “ Zhe Watch- 
man,’ the oldest and most influential religious weekly journal of 
the Baptists of America ; the present editor-in-chief of which sheet, 
Rev. Dr. J. W. Olmstead, has been in that service over forty years, 
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and is to-day prosecuting his vast and important work with all the 
vigor of his manhood’s prime. “ Zhe Baptist Social Union,” com- 
prising a membership of over three hundred of the leading laymen 
from the Baptist churches in Boston and its suburbs, holds its 
monthly meetings in the Temple. “ Zhe Baptist Ministers’ Confer- 
ence’’ meets here every Monday forenoon, and discusses various ques- 
tions relating to the work of the ministry and the welfare of the 
churches. In the main hall of the Temple, Mr. Joseph Cook, the 
renowned lecturer on scientific and religious themes, delivers every 
year his course of Monday Lectures, drawing many thousands 
of the most cultivated and learned from far and near to hear him. 
Almost every day and every night there is some great public as- 
sembly in this now famous building, listening to lectures, concerts, 
sermons, speeches, etc. There is no public building in the city of 
Boston so central, so constantly in use, and so well known as Tre- 
mont Temple. Perhaps there is no Baptist Church in the country 
so large ; and none more active, aggressive and successful than in 
the church that worships in the Temple. The able and popular 
pastor, Rev. E. J. Haynes, preaches every Sunday in the Temple 
to an audience far larger than any other in the city of Boston. 
There is also worshipping every Sunday in this building a Swedish 
Mission Church, under the direction of the Temple Church. Besides 
all these religious, missionary and benevoient institutions conducted 
under the roof of this building, there are many offices and stores, 
which yield to the corporation a large income, which in time will 
liquidate the indebtedness on the Temple, after which all profits 
will accrue to missionary purposes. 
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REV. GEORGE C. LORIMER, LL.D., 
AND HIS WORK. 


By ISAAC BASSETT CHOATE. 


AMONG the most eloquent of American preachers the Rev. 
Dr. Lorimer, the Baptist divine, stands eminent. He began his 
ministry in Kentucky, where he achieved considerable distinction 
as a leader and preacher, and afterwards gained celebrity in Boston, 
where he regularly addressed large audiences in the old Shawmut 
Avenue Baptist Church and subsequently in the noted Tremont 
Temple. He isa native of Scotland, and is now about fifty years 
of age. His early life was spent in Edinburgh, in whose institu- 
tions his education was commenced. He has long been an American 
citizen. Dr. Lorimer is the author of several works, the last of 
which, “Studies in Social Life,” was republished by Sampson, Low 
and Company, London, and has been highly commended to 
students of economic subjects. The press very generally has 
favorably received his contributions to current literature. 

Dr. Lorimer left Boston for his new field in the West nine years 
ago, with such an adieu from clergy and laity as is rarely accorded 
to a minister. Whenever he returns to preach in Boston the 
services are attended by multitudes. 

At the time of his removal to Chicago, owing to the fire and 
other causes, the Baptist denomination of that city was heavily in 
debt. The First Church, whose call he accepted, was mortgaged 
for a large sum, and was in a very precarious condition, with small 
congregations and limited income. A revival very soon set in, 
pews were rented, and money became abundant. Part of the 
debt was early provided for, and within two and a half years four 
hundred and fifty communicants were added to the church. 

With the rebuilding of the city, after the fire, came also a large 
growth. A large section, equal in size and social importance to 
Boston Back Bay, had no Baptist church; and soon the opportu- 
nity to form one would be lost. It became of the first importance 
to the development of Baptist interests that a new church of that 
denomination should be formed, and a building reared in the more 
populous part of the city. With the reluctant consent of his own 
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people, and with their co-operation, the Doctor, six years ago, 
stepped out to begin his work anew. With some two hundred and 
thirty members he formed the Immanuel Baptist Church. An 
elegant house was built, costing, with the land, $170,000. The 
edifice afforded sittings for two thousand people, and is one of the 
most commanding ecclesiastical structures in the country. Over 
the doors of the main entrance is the inscription “ The rich and 
poor meet together, the Lord is the Maker of them all.” 

The church membership is now over one thousand. Several very 
wealthy families have pews, but there is no church in which people 
of moderate means do more of the giving, and in which the poor 
more cheerfully lay their mites upon the altar. 

The Sunday School of this church is quite an institution. At 
its head is the famous Mr. B. F. Jacobs. The primary department 
is under direction of Mrs. J. N. Crouse, president of the Women’s 
Baptist Home Mission Society. It is a model department, where 
kindergarten methods are applied. 

The church is represented on nearly all of the great charities, 
has its various missions, and is a very representative and aggres- 
sive body. Its finances are under the skilful direction of a large- 
hearted layman of exceptional ability, Mr. Norman T. Gassette ; 
and its deacons are presided over by a prominent railroad super- 
intendent, Mr. O. S. Lyford, a well-known New Englander. These 
leaders are ably seconded by gentlemen associated with them. It 
is Dr. Lorimer’s theory that every department of a church should 
be thoroughly organized, and be able to maintain itself independent 
of the pastor. 

Dr. Lorimer is a preacher whom we always mentally associate 
with a great people’s church, like Tremont Temple in Boston; and 
we should not wonder if in a smaller audience-room he felt 
cramped and unable to show his powers at their best. Would it 
not be wise for some of the wealthy Baptists of Chicago to provide 
for him a free church such as the Temple in Boston, where the 
masses could be gathered, and where the gospel could be preached 
to all who desire to hear, whether they rent pews or not? He 
may not feel drawn to undertake such a work again; but surely 
there is none more deserving the endeavors of earnest men, and 
none where success is more difficult. 
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A LITTLE LEAVEN 


From THE New ENGLAND SCHOOL, FOUNDED FOR THE PURPOSE ‘OF 
GETTING AT THE ROOT AND SHOOT OF THINGS. 


CHAPTER II. 
ADAM, THE GARDEN OF EDEN, EVE. 


The First Day or Age of Creation in the commencement and progressive development 
of human consciousness. 


Adam not the name of an individual, but of a sfecies, and descriptive of the dual nature 
of man, also of the method of his gradual creation from a lower to a higher 
state.— The supposed perfection of the first man a prophecy of what was realized 
in Christ, and is to be in all mankind.— The Garden of Eden, representative of 
the prepared animal soul and form, with all its faculties, functions, and members, 
in association with which the soul of man was placed as a higher germ of exist- 
ence.— The allegorical account of the making of woman from the rib of man 
describes a new state reached in his unfoldment.— Eve, Woman, Female, Help- 
Meet, Wife, different terms used to designate and personify the receptive state of 
the soul of man, which makes it possible for him to be Overshadowed by a Higher 
Power, and through which all increase in mentality has come.— Marriage as a 
sacrament; why its highest ideal, as typified in Adam and Eve ,has not been real- 
ized, and how it is to be. 

I. What was the leading point brought out in the first lesson concerning 
God? 

A glimpse was given of the sublime process of gradual preparation 
by which a dwelling-place was formed for man upon the earth. The 
sowing of the seed of the planet in a prepared ethereal womb was shown 
as the initial act of the Creative Power made known in the name ELouim. 

2. What followed the planting of the seed or life principle of the earth? 

The orderly succession of changes through which the planet passed 
while in a gaseous and an igneous state, up to the forming of its crust, 
the deposition of soil, and the establishment of proper atmospheric 
conditions for the sustenance of life, manifested the different stages in 
its period of gestation preparatory to the reception of germs of vegeta- 
tion. From the first appearance of the sea-plant to the birth of the 
polyp, and from the ameeba to man, the serially ascending orders of life 
proclaimed the action of the power of Elohim going forth in germs of a 
higher and still higher nature. 

3. Does this place involution before evolution ? 

It shows involution to be the cause of evolution, for no change ever 
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took place in the external form and functions of an order or species 
until after a new power had been imparted to the life principle by the 
overshadowing act of an unseen creative order, working in conjunction 
with the natural process of exsemination or propagation. 

4. What organic elements then entered in to form a higher type? 

Each succeeding order carried within it the essential components and 
characteristics of all tribes that had preceded it, plus the overshadowed 
germ power that enabled it to present a discrete form and assume more 
complex functions. 

5- How does this accord with the doctrine of natural selection and the 
survival of the fittest ? 

It gives to it its only rational interpretation. The words nature and 
natural are from the Latin zatus, that which is brought forth, from masct, 
to be born, ‘That which is born must first have been begotten. Hence 
every kingdom and order in the world of form and phenomena bespeaks 
the action of that Fatherhood defined by the word EtLonim. Those 
species fitted by innate power and organic structure to survive persisted 
in the struggle for existence, and carried up the chain of life from link 
to link in perfect continuity. 

6. How has this been shown to apply to man? 

The soul of man was placed as a higher seed of existence in conjunc- 
tion with the soul, brain structure, nerve centers, and prepared body of 
the animal most nearly resembling the human. So that instead of 
coming up from the brute creation, man went down into it to carry it up. 

7. What was the first estate, the primitive condition of the duality 
Sormed by the union of the human and animal souls? 

After man’s physiological union with this lower nature and form, he 
could see with its eyes, hear with its ears, and make use of its bodily 
members and organs to provide for and express the wants and wishes 
of the lowest domain of mentality. The secretive instincts and 
constructive ability of the lower tribes of life, the predatory habits, 
violence, stealth, and rapacity of birds and beasts of prey, all were 
made known with an added degree of power by those primitive races of 
men who dwelt in caves, prepared their food with implements of stone, 
and fought the wild beasts with weapons of flint. 

8. Why could not primitive man make known the higher capabilities of 
the soul? 

Because there existed no organic brain structure or localized cere- 
bral convolutions of higher quality and form, as a body for the human 
soul through which expression could be given to that intellectual and 
moral power which in after ages it was to declare. It was placed in its 
little world with the power plenipotentiary of a creator; but it had to 

make use of those materials which its environments afforded. Its asso- 
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ciation with all the appetites, desires, and propensities of the brute 
creation was physiological and organic. Its affiliation with this nature 
was as inevitable as it was for vegetation to have its root in the earth. 

9g. The real meaning of what theological doctrine does this throw light 
upon ? 

The consummation of the union of the human, rational principle of 
life with the prepared animal nature was in obedience to a biological 
process which has been set forth symbolically in the dogmas of theol- 
ogy as the Fall of Man. 

ro. What was the purpose to be effected by placing man in these material 
relations ? 

It was the destined end that, when the soul of man should rise to its 
divine estate, it should bear with it all things beneath, regenerated and 
made new. It was the office of the human soul to change and human- 
ize the animal soul and form with which it was united, that the new 
species might be established in its order in obedience to the same law 
by which every preceding tribe of life had been perfected. 

rz. Whatwas the meaning of the sovereignty promised man over all 
other creatures ? 

The dominion promised man over the fish of the sea, the fowl of the 
air, and every living thing that moveth upon the earth, did not, in its 
highest sense, refer to the outward brute creation, but to that inward 
animal nature to which man’s soul was joined. It was a prophecy that 
was to require ages for its fulfillment. Only in Jesus Christ did the 
higher have complete rule over the lower. In Him alone were all 
the forces and appetites of the earth controlled, all antagonism and 
ignorance subdued and enlightened, as a type of perfect man. 

12. From this standpoint how is the record of creation given in the 
Hebrew Scriptures to be interpreted ? 

It is not denied that the different eras of the Creative Week, as 
described in the first chapter of Genesis, have an outward reference to 
distinct ages or cycles in the formation of the material universe. This 
aspect of the literal Word has been plainly discerned and ably presented 
by many honest thinkers. It is claimed, however, that there is an 
inner, higher signification to the Genesaical narrative, which shows it 
to have been prophetically descriptive of different stages or degrees of 
evolution, or progressive up-building, through which the soul of man 
must pass before it can reach its destined perfection. 

13. Where do we find a typical corroboration of this? 

In the gradual fashioning of the soul to its completion, which took 
place in the line from Adam to Christ, finishing in one individual the 
days or ages of creative labor, and making known the Plan by which 
man universally is to be made in the image, according to the likeness 
of his Creator. 
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14. But is this process stated in the radical meaning of the words of 
Genesis ? 

It is, most clearly. And in our interpretation of those words, each 
day or age will first be represented by the name of some prominent 
person in the line from Adam to Jesus; and the degree reached of 
soul growth and brain structure, of which he was the personified sign, 
will be made known from the name and typical character of the indi- 
vidual and its correspondence with the definite labor assigned to his 
era in the account of creation. This will be demonstrated from the 
root meanings of the original Hebrew in which the record is written, 
after a statement has been given of what is known to have occurred in 
these distinct periods of human history. Thus the six days of labor 
will be shown to be typified successively by Adam, Noah, Abraham, 
Jacob, Moses, David,— and the Sabbath Day by Christ. 

15. What is the meaning of Adam? 

The Hebrew word AnpHAM, Adam, is not merely the appellation of 
a person ; but, like the Greek anthropos and the Latin oma, it is the 
class name of a genus, whose real nature it portrays. It has three 
principal significations: 1. To BE RED;—2. THE EARTH, THE 
GROUND ;— 3. TO LIKEN, TO COMPARE, TO IMAGINE, TO THINK, TO 
REASON. 

16. How do these etymologies apply ? 

The first and basic meaning of the word Adam, that of REDNEss, 
describes that nature in the composite being, man, which was to cause 
him to BLOOM and UNFOLD, to develop through the ages, and finally yield 
the perfected fruits of his order. From the same root is derived the 
word used as the name of BLOoD, which affords such a manifest type 
of life and power; there being no better symbolization of a soul vivified 
by the divine spirit than is given by the change wrought upon the blood 
by its contact with the air in the lungs, which transforms it from purple 
to scarlet, and fits it to bear nutrition to the uttermost parts of the 
system. The very name of the pDust, out of which it is said that man 
was formed, also carries within it the meaning TO BE RED. 

17. But is there not a still deeper import in this sense of REDNESS in the 
Hebrew name of man? 

Yes. Thesevencolors of the rainbow, in their order, — violet, indigo, 
blue, green, yellow, orange, and red,— represent the seven days or ages 
of growth through which each form of life must pass ere it attains its 
ultimate perfection. Each different colored ray of light the prism 
reveals stands for a distinct creative power possessed by the sun, and 
typifies an attribute divine of the great Certral Sun or Source of all 
existence. The seven-fold order of unfoldment is taught by Geology in 
reference to the formation of the planet itself. Botany declares it to be 
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equally true of the vegetable kingdom. The classes of animal life respond 
exactly to the same division. The life of man, studied from the time 
of his conception, reiterates the law of progressive development. The 
human foetus passes through every grade of animal life, its heart and 
brain corresponding successively to that of the fish, the reptile, the 
bird, and the beast, finally assuming the form and function of the order 
Man. After birth each individual who lives the allotted time passes 
through seven distinct stages of growth. What is true of man as a 
unit is also true of man asarace. The seven-fold cycle must be run 
before the goal is gained. 

Thus the meaning of REDNEss in the name Adam was prophetical of 
the seventh and last day or age of the soul’s creation, which was 
consummated in Christ and is to be in all humanity. This is beauti- 
fully confirmed by the etymology of the name Messiah, the Anointed 
One. To anoint is TO Lay ON CoLors. Hence the Messiah represents 
a soul that has passed through all the different processes of gradual 
creation represented by the seven primordial rays. He it is who has 
come up from Edom (redness) with dyed garments from Bozrah. All 
the colors —creative powers, spiritual attributes— being blended, from 
such a soul shines forth, in resplendent purity, the white light of wis- 
dom, love, and truth. 

18. What is the force of the second meaning of the Hebrew name of 
man ? 

In the next signification of Adam —THE EARTH, THE GROUND, that 
which is to be tilled and cultivated—the lower, animal nature is 
described, to which the higher, human soul was joined to form the dual 
being, man, in whom heaven and earth were thus united. The prepared 
animal soul and form was the earth, the ground, that was to be devel- 
oped and carried up by the soul of man. It was the Garden that the 
Lord God planted eastward in Eden, in which he put the man whom he 
had formed. 

19. What is the radical meaning of the words “ garden planted eastward 
in Eden?” 

The Hebrew word used for garden, Gan, denotes that which has been 
COVERED, PROTECTED, HEDGED IN, that fruit may be raised. To PLANT, 
NAHTA, iS TO SET, TO FIX UPRIGHT, TO MAKE ERECT. EASTWARD, MIK- 
KEDHEM, Signifies GOING BEFORE, PRIORITY, TO PRECEDE. EDEN, ADHEN, 
denotes PLEASURE, DELIGHT ; indicating every enjoyable sensation, and 
symbolizing the Overshadowing, begetting power of Elohim. Thus in 
the primitive meaning of the words, this verse declares the Orderly 
Method of God in Creation. It simply affirms that by PLANTING, PUT- 
TING IN GERMS AND GRAFTS (which existed before they were in the 
earth and before they grew — Gen. ii. 5), the Divine Power had gone 
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forth in the ages PRECEDING the advent of man upon the earth, and had 
PREPARED, MADE UPRIGHT and ERECT, the animal soul and form that 
was to afford a dwelling-place for the soul of man. 

20. What is the significance of the statement: ‘And out of the ground 
made the Lord God to grow every tree that is pleasant to the sight and good 
Jor food; the tree of life also in the midst of the garden, and the tree of the 
knowledge of good and evil’ ? 

Every tree pleasant to the sight and good for food,— stands for every 
product of sensation and perception springing from the earth or ground, 
the prepared animal nature into which, as the breath of life, came that 
rational principle which caused man to become a living soul. The tree 
of life in the midst of the garden, and'the tree of the knowledge of good 
and evil, will be fully explained when we consider the subject of Evil, 
its origin, nature, and purpose. 

2. What is the meaning of the words: “And a river went out of 
Eden to water the garden; and from thence it was parted, and became into 
Jour heads”? 

It follows that, if the Garden of Eden stands for the physical system 
controlled by the soul of man, all that is related of it must describe 
different parts and functions of the human body. This is most beauti- 
fully demonstrated by the etymology of the words. NAHHAR, Tiver, 
signifies TO FLOW, TO MOVE, TO CAUSE TO SHINE. Like all other forms 
of water mentioned in the Hebrew Scriptures, it denotes activity, 
energy, motion, a formative action being carried on, by which all forms of 
life are sustained and beautified ; or, as the word literally signifies, caused 
to shine. Thus the river of Eden stands for the stream of vital power, 
nervous energy, which governs the performance of the organic functions 
of the body. This river has its rise in the nerve centers of the brain, 
and from thence it is parted and becomes into four heads; that is, it 
distributes power to the four fundamental departments of the animal 
economy — Circulation, Respiration, Digestion, Generation. 

22. Jf that be its true meaning, it must be shown positively by the verses 
which follow. What, then, is the interpretation of: “ The name of the 
Jirst is Pison; that is it which compasseth the whole land of Havilah, 

where there is gold; and the gold of that land is good; there is bdellium and 
the onyx stone” ? 

The word FIRST, EHHADH, signifies JOINED TOGETHER, MANY PARTS 
UNITED INTO ONE; the auricles, ventricles, valves, and arteries com- 
posing the unitized center of Circulation, the heart. Pison denotes To 
OVERFLOW, TO SCATTER ABROAD, TO DIFFUSE, TO GIVE, TO DISPENSE; also 
CONTINUALLY TO RECEIVE, FOREVER IN MOTION WITH BEATING AND 
THROBBING. HAVILAH is TO CREATE, REFORM, SUPPLY STRENGTH. The 
other words, bdellium, onyx, gold, and good, describe more fully the 
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action of circulation as performed by the heart and its tributaries, 
unceasingly imparting vigor and life, renewing devitalized tissues, 
shutting out and excluding impurities, constructing, reérecting, and 
restoring the action, form, and function of each cell and gland, and 
maintaining goodness and beauty in the physical body. 

23. What is the meaning of the next verse: “And the name of the 
second river is Gihon, the same is it that compasseth the whole land of 
Ethiopia” ? 

SHANI, second, is that which is DOUBLE, DUPLICATE, TWOFOLD, TO 
ALTER, REPEAT, DO OVER AGAIN; which is eminently characteristic of 
the basic organs of Respiration, the lungs, twofold in structure, con- 
tinually repeating the process of inhalation and exhalation, and, by 
bringing the blood in contact with the air, constantly altering and 
changing it, fitting it to supply life and nutrition. G1HON is that which 
BURSTS FORTH INTO INSTANT ACTIVITY, which so particularly applies to 
the function of breathing as the mark of life at birth, and the sure 
indicator of its presence, its cessation being the sign of death. Gihon 
also denotes THE DIAPHRAGM, THE CHEST, which expands and contracts 
in the process of respiration. The land of Erntiopia, the home of the 
most primitive tribes, in this verse denotes that the function symbolized 
by Gihon is an organic power of the simplest, most rudimentary forms 
of life, as all natural history shows. 

24. What function is next described in the words: ‘And the name of 
the third river is Hiddekel; that is it which goeth toward the east of 
Assyria” ? 

SHELISHI, third, is TO RULE, TO DIRECT, TO DETERMINE, TO CHOOSE. 
It describes the office of Digestion and Nutrition, which presides over 
and supervises, compares, decides, rejects, or approves, concerning the 
quality and quantity of the ingredients needed by each of the bodily 
parts for their continued vigor and sustenance. HIDDEKEL is that 
which is ACTIVE and CONSTANTLY MOVING. It describes the process of 
formation and organization, re-formation and re-organization, which this 
function is constantly maintaining in the universe of cells, corpuscles, 
and tissues. East indicates PRIORITY, that which GOES BEFORE. ASSYRIA 
signifies SUCCESS, PROSPERITY, GROWTH, ADVANCEMENT, PROGRESSION. 
Thus these words show that the vital process represented by the third 
river, or stream of power, is that which GOES BEFORE, and is the cause 
of the maintenance of physical health and increase of strength; all 
of which is manifestly true of the function of digestion and assimilation. 

25. “And the fourth river is Euphrates.” What does it signify? 

Resa, fourth, is the emblem of the Creative Power; it denotes 
GENERATION. EUPHRATES signifies TO ENLARGE, TO COMMINGLE, TO 
WEAVE TOGETHER; also, SWEETNESS, PLEASURE, DELIGHT. It defines 
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that fundamental power and function by which a species is carried on 
and propagated. 

26. Combining these interpretations of the allegory of Genesis concerning 
Eden, what do we find? 

Thus, in brief, we find in the description of the Garden of Eden a 
further corroboration of what the second meaning of Adam declares — 
that THE EARTH, THE GROUND, is a part of man. The rocky ribs of the 
planet are represented in his bony structure. His circulatory system 
re-pictures the ebb and flow, the constant flux of that watery element 
which covers so large a portion of the globe, and without which the 
earth would be a desert waste, unproductive of life. The human form 
of flesh is made and sustained by the same orderly process of cell- 
growth which rules supreme throughout nature. Its chemical con- 
stituents are the same as those of the tribes of life beneath man. As 
the highest of the vertebrates, physical man presents the perfection of 
that class in beauty of outline, harmony of proportion, and adjustment 
of parts. But in its fullest sense the meaning of EARTH in the name 
Adam, and the declaration that of the dust of the ground the Lord God 
formed man and, breathed into him that Spirit which caused him to 
become a living soul, refers to the union of the human, rational principle 
with the animal nature, the essence of all earthliness, its instincts, 
appetites, desires, and propensities. This it was that was given to man 
to till and cultivate, to subdue and humanize ; the performance of which 
labor was prophetically attributed to the first man, Adam, and was 
finally fulfilled in Christ, in whom the kingdom of heaven had come, 
and the will of God was done in EARTH. 

27. What is the third meaning of the word Adam, and what does it 
describe ? 

The third and final signification of the generic name for man, 
AHDHAM, is from the root DAHMAH, TO LIKEN, TO IMAGINE, TO FORM A 
SIMILITUDE, TO COMPARE, TO REFLECT, TO COMBINE, TO THINK. It 
defines THE REASON, that attribute divine whose power made known in 
language is the distinguishing characteristic between man and brute. 
It tells the method by which the human mind is to be built through the 
ages, until it shall give expression to all the innate powers of the soul. 
It shows that man was constituted to be developed mentally by the 
imagery of truth. 

28. How has this been made known ? 

In the conflict, centuries old, between instinct and intuition, sense 
and sentiment, natural inclination and moral duty, the animal and the 
human, no victory has been gained by the higher over the lower only 
as an orderly process of THOUGHT has been performed and the resulting 
judgment carried out. 
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29. What eminent typical illustration have we of the working of this 
law of thought? 

The first state of man, in Adam, corresponded to that of a newly 
born infant, and the manhood of humanity has never been attained but 
in Christ. The march of the soul in its travail to perfection, as marked 
by the history of the genealogical line of Jesus, is typical of the way of 
the universal advancement of mankind to maturity. Forms, corres- 
pondences, symbols, and signs were the ordained means, acting in 
conjunction with the Overshadowing Power of God, by which his 
stock was so developed that, as its legitimate and final product, the 
Christ came forth with the organic ability to perceive spiritual things, 
to declare them, and to live them; the imagery of his words and deeds 
becoming a creative power for the rest of humanity. 

30. Ls this true only of the Christ ? 

In different order and degree it has been so with every teacher and 
leader, priest and prophet, poet and philosopher, who has exercised a 
power for good among his fellow-men. The effect produced has always 
been according to the stimulus given to that part of man’s nature which 
the third meaning of Adam defines. 

jit. How does this power of thought originate? 

The ability to think comes from the incarnation of that divine Reason, 
Logos, or Word, which in the beginning was with God, and was God, 
and which commenced to become flesh in the primitive man, and was 
fully embodied in Christ. Throughout all time its light has shone in 
darkness ; but now its comprehended rays are broadening continually 
the horizon of the world of truth. 

32. How shall we summarize the meaning of the Hebrew word 
AHDHAM? 

What has heretofore been understood as the title of an individual now 
appears as the definition of the characteristics of a species. And in the 
threefold etymology of the word Adam— REDNESS, THE GROUND, TO 
THINK — we see clearly defined the trinity in man —soUL, BODY, MIND, 
— soul, the essential seed or principle of life; body, the power of that 
life principle made known through physical organism; mind, the power 
of that life principle manifested through mental faculties. 

33. From what did this word, apaM, derive its comprehensive signifi- 
cance ? 

It becomes apparent that the same Omniscient Power that organized 
the complex being, man, gave to him his name through instrumentalities 
prepared; and through the changes of ages, the devastations of time, 
the rise of empires, and the fall of nations its wonderful inner meaning 
has been preserved. 
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34. Ts not this true of all the words employed in the Hebrew Scriptures? 

It is. And in its highest sense the Bible never refers to individuals 
or personalities, but always to laws and principles at work in the devel- 
opment of the soul from lower to higher conditions. Every event 
recorded marks a point reached in the process of man’s gradual 
creation, or evolution. 

35- How does that principle apply to the record given in Genesis of the 

Jirst creation of woman ? 

The account of the building, or making, of woman from the rib of 
man describes a new state reached in the unfoldment of the human 
soul. TsaLau, rib, denotes A SIDE, AN EXTENSION. NEQABHAH, female, 
is that which has been HOLLOWED OUT, A RECEPTACLE PREPARED, AS THE 
SOCKET FOR AGEM. ISHSHAH, woman, signifies LIFE, BEING, EXISTENCE. 
Auzar, helpmeet, TO GIRD, TO SURROUND, TO DEFEND. HHuavauH, Eve, 
TO BREATHE, TO BRING FORTH AND MANIFEST LIFE. ‘“ Male and female 
created he them,” is the literal declaration made concerning man; and 
the whole Bible is the history of the unfoldment of this dual nature. 
The words just defined refer to conditions of the human soul, and not 
to distinctions of sex. 

36. What stage of soul growth is personified by Eve? 

The account of the creation of Eve from the side of Adam, allegorically 
represents the extension or development of the soul of man into a 
RECEPTIVE state, a preparation to inspire and manifest the breath or 
spirit of a higher life. In order for the human soul to be gradually and 
progressively fashioned by the Overshadowing Power of God, there 
must be within it a womb or matrix for the reception of the divine seed. 
As through woman outwardly the race has been propagated and 
increased from generation to generation, so through the female, recep- 
tive condition within the soul, has all mental growth been brought 
about. 

37- How has this been manifested in human history ? 

At each step of progress mankind has ever taken, individuals have 
been impregnated with a life from above, and it has been born. The 
receptacle for these higher germs that have borne fruit all down the 
ages has been the woman within man, the state of his soul negative to 
a positive creating power in every order and degree of its action. 

38. What was symbolized by the union of Adam and Eve? 

The perfect unity of man and wife, typified in Adam and Eve, was 
prophetical of what is to be established in the social relations of 
mankind universally in the coming age. But until the male and female 
conditions within each soul have been harmoniously developed, 
rounded out, and perfected in oneness of action, no true external 

marriage can take place. 
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39. What results from the lack of such attainment ? 

Because of the imperfect development of the woman within man,. 
that receptive state through which the spiritualization of the soul is to 
be accomplished, we behold to-day the awful picture of inharmony, 
wretchedness and woe presented by so many who have entered the 
marriéd state. Man and woman will find cause to seek divorce from 
wife and husband so long as separation and lack of unity exist 
between the male and female principles within their own souls. So 
long as the motives moving to marriage have their source in the selfish 
and animal nature, so long will it result in suffering and dissolution, 
and so long will perversity and crime have an organic basis; for it is 
impossible for a child to make known any lower attribute that was not 
dormant or active in father or mother. 

40. How is this deplorable condition to be rectified ? 

Man must first learn to know and love and cherish the negative, 
female condition within his own soul, and be ever ready to listen to the 
truth it receives and impresses upon his conscience, and willing to 
obey its admonitions, before he can truly honor and protect its outward 
representation in the opposite sex. Whereas, woman must have cevel- 
oped within her the positive, masculine power of reason and orderly 
thought, and submit her life to its control, refusing longer to be a mere 
creature of emotion, before she can be a true helpmeet to man. When 
the God-given right .of every soul to have its highest faculties unfolded 
shall have been secured, the rights of man, woman’s rights, and those 
of the child will follow as a corollary. That absolute oneness of 
affection, thought, and purpose, which should exist between husband 
and wife, cannot be brought about by human legislation. Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy soul, mind, might, and strength, and 
thy neighbor as thyself— written in the hearts of men— is the only 
statute that will avail in the settlement of the social questions that are 
perplexing the world to-day. 

41. What must flow from such an embodiment of the divine law ? 

Marriage must become a sacrament in the true sense of the word, 
and be observed more devotedly than ever the dogmas of sign and 
form have taught. Individual souls must be married and consecrated 
to the Spirit of God, through his highest Overshadowing, which is to: 
regenerate and heal mind and body, before they can be organically 
united one with another. Until this has been accomplished, the 
product of marriage will continue to show the imperfect, sinful condi- 
tion of those who have sought to be made one; and disease, deformity, 
and death will still claim the larger proportion of children born into 
the world, before they have gained individuality and understanding 
even in an earthly existence. The marriage that is to last as long as. 
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time shall be must have for its foundation a unity of understanding and 
desire concerning the laws and principles of a higher life. The twain 
that are thus made one in flesh and spirit, by laws human and by laws 
divine, will bring forth fruit to the glory of God, and assist in the 
commencement of that new order of existence, in which sin and sick- 
ness, death and separation, shall have no part. 

42. Ts the principle of receptivity personified as Eve a universal one? 

Yes. The method of God in creation has been the same with man 
as with the planet. Every form of life the earth has brought forth and 
sustained has come from the sowing of seed. Every change of form 
or species has been the product of a graft or shoot inserted into the 
life principle. So with the soul of man, every advance it has made has 
been because its God has been with it as a seed-sowing, graft-inserting 
Power. 

43. Was this receptive state expressed at first? 

As the infant possesses innately the attributes of manhood, and 
yet cannot make them known till after many years, so was there in 
the history of primitive man a long process of growth and extension 
before the condition of Eve was made known in the bringing forth and 
manifestation of a higher mental life. 

44. How can we trace the rise and typical development of this female or 
receptive state of the soul? 

As every masculine type — patriarch, priest, and prophet, elder, judge, 
and king — was fulfilled in Christ, so the female principle, first fore- 
shadowed in Eve, and afterward repeated in a multiplicity of forms, was 
finally perfected in the Virgin Mary, whose name and nature indicate 
that SPIRITUAL RECEPTIVITY to which men universally must attain 
‘before the Christ can be begotten and brought forth in human 
consciousness. 
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TueE social condition of woman in India has become a theme of 
increasing interest in our western world in consequence of the presence 
among us of a native Hindoo woman, Pundita Ramabai, who just now 
is a resident of Philadelphia. A member herself of the oppressed and 
despised class and a person of rare intelligence, she has written a 
book in English on the condition and usages of the high-caste Hindoo 
woman, which furnished the occasion to Max Miiller for adding his now 
illuminating testimony to its portrayal of the subject and proffering his 
valuable aid to the movement which it powerfully incites. The women 
of the United States, however, have manifested a much deeper interest 
in the matter than their English sisters. ‘ Ramabai Circles ” are form- 
ing here, in which are included many of the most distinguished men 
and women of our country. Among them may be named Lyman 
Abbott, Edward Everett Hale, Phillips Brooks, Frances E. Willard, 
Elizabeth Thompson, Mrs. Grover Cleveland, and Rachel E. Bodley. 
The purpose which these circles have in view is the education of Hindoo 
women, by which they may most effectually be helped to secure their 
freedom and their elevation. 

The Hindoo woman is betrothed to her future husband when a mere 
infant. Parents exercise absolute authority in the matter, and poor 
families are anxious to get rid of their daughters at the earliest day. 
Ancient custom makes it a matter of pride on the father’s part to 
marry them off as fast as they become marriageable. Thus it has 
become a regular trade with certain Brahmins, who are recompensed 
by the family for their services. Mere infants are wedded to men of an 
age to be their grandfathers, and, on the death of their husbands, 
become child-widows. In 1881, according to the census, there were 
nearly twenty-one million such in India. 

Pundita Ramabai says in her description that widowhood in India is 
regarded as the punishment for horrible crimes committed by the 
woman in her former existence. The widow-mother of girls is treated 
with indifference and oftentimes with special hatred. She is called 
bad names by her husband’s relatives, and cursed by them as being the 
cause of their friend’s death. She is a social Pariah, and the alterna- 
tive before her is suicide or a life of infamy. Max Miiller advises that 
no present attempt be made to change the marriage code of India, but 
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to apply education to the case. Ramabai and her supporters are seek- 
ing to establish a home and a school, either at Bombay or Calcutta, fo 
child-widows. ‘Twenty thousand dollars are needed to make the first 
experiment, and the schools are expected to be self-supporting in ten 
years. ‘ 

** 


Tue Andover heresy case took a new turn recently, Professor 
Smyth becoming the appellant to one of the justices of the Supreme 
Court of Massachusetts for the presentation of the case in a correct 
and legal form for the final decision by the full bench of the court. 
The claim of Professor Smyth was that a part of the record and 
evidence essential to the proper understanding of his case was left out 
and suppressed, and he desired that such excluded portions shall 
appear before the court. The appellant further took exceptions to the 
exclusion of his argument and statement of facts from the record, 
claiming that it all should be admitted in evidence before the court. 
The appellant’s counsel also contended that the Board of Visitors had 
no judicial authority to pass upon the question of what was legal 
evidence or what should be admitted or excluded from the record. 

The appellant’s counsel also claimed that Professor Smyth’s book, 
“Progressive Orthodoxy,” and his writings in the Andover Review, 
were not properly before the Board of Visitors, and that there was no 
legal evidence to warrant the finding of the board in expelling him 
on account of his alleged erroneous religious views. In his state- 
ment to the court, Professor Smyth denied that, as professor of ecclesi- 
astical history at the Phillips Institution, he had ever taught any 
erroneous religious doctrines or any in opposition to the constitution 
of that institution. 

The appeal was brought for what is technically called a diminution 
of the record, that is, that it has been diminished; and the whole 
record is prayed for with which to go before the Supreme Court. The 
partial and imperfect record is set forth in thirteen particulars. As to 
the exclusion of what the appellant addressed to the Board of Visitors, 
on the ground that it was argument merely, his counsel contended that 
it is both argument and testimony, the whole being a statement as 
respondent to the charges brought against him ; the nature of the case 
being one of doctrine, of faith, it was necessary for him in his statement 
to give his reasons for construing the seminary creed, and all he said 
ought, therefore, to go into the record. ‘The visitors, it was contended, 
had no right to judge and decree that only part of the record is evi- 
dence. The appellant’s counsel read from the decision of the court in 
another case, to show that the records and evidence, as it was presented 
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before the visitors, should go up to the court, in order that it may 
examine the case as it was actually presented at the trial. 

The same visitors who were the judges at the trial of Professor 
Smyth and condemned him, are now themselves before a higher 
tribunal, and compelled to look on the reverse side of things; while 
still more recent occurrences show that the control in regard to the 
matters in controversy has passed practically to the liberalists. 

* * 


THE true Mohammedan doctrine, given in a letter from the chief 
authority of the Moslem church to a German convert asking to be 
received into the heart of the Mussulman religion, is translated from the 
Turkish by Dr. Washburn, president of Robert College, near Constanti- 
nople. Islamism, says the Sheik-ul-Islam, Ahmed Esaad, does not 
admit of any intermediary, like the clergy, between God and his 
servants. Consequently conversion to Islamism demands no relig- 
ious formality and depends upon the authorization of no one. It is 
sufficient to believe and to proclaim one’s belief. Islamism has for 
its basis faith in the unity of God and in the mission of his dearest 
servant Mohammed, expressed by the phrase, “‘ There is only one God, 
and Mohammed is his prophet.” He who makes this profession of 
faith becomes a Mussulman without having need of the consent or 
approbation of any one. 

The Koran is pronounced the book of God, which descended last 
from heaven. The first of the prophets was Adam, and the last was 
Mohammed. Between these two many others have lived. All the 
prophets have threatened their followers with the day of the last judg- 
ment. As an article of the Moslem faith it is also necessary to 
attribute all good and all evil to the providence of God. Besides 
the profession of faith, a good Mussulman ought to pray five times 
a day, distribute to the poor a fortieth part of his goods every year, fast 
during the month of Ramazan, and once in his life make a pilgrimage to 
Mecca. 

When a Christian child is born, to make part of society, he must 
be baptised by a priest. When he grows up, he needs a priest to marry 
him. If he would pray, he must go to a church and find a priest. 
To obtain forgiveness of his sins, he must confess them to a priest. 
And he must have a priest to bury him. In the Mussulman religion 
there is no clergy, and such obligations have no place. The infant 
is born a Mussulman, and his father gives himaname. The man 
and the woman contract marriage in presence of two witnesses, and 
others cannot intervene or take part. 

A Mussulman prays all alone in any place which suits his con. 
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venience. To merit the remission of his sins, he goes directly to 
God. He does not confess them to others, and Islamism holds that he 
should not do so. At his death the Mussulman inhabitants of the town 
are obliged to bury him. Any Mussulman can do this; the presence ofa 
religious chief is not necessary. In all religious acts there is no 
intermediary between God and his servants. _It is especially enjoined 
on every Mussulman to be attentive to righteousness in character. 
Vices, such as pride, presumption, egotism, and obstinacy, do not 
become a Mussulman. To revere the great and to compassionate the 
insignificant are precepts of Islamism. 

** 

ASSURANCES are given which carry the weight of authority with them 
that, in spite of the admitted fact that the French are making ready for 
another gigantic struggle with Germany and other European powers, 
only because they see no way of avoiding it, they really entertain a 
repuision for it that amounts to ahorror, knowing too well into what 
depths of mourning it is sure to plunge every family. It is set Guwn 
as a rank error to believe that the French regard the impending strife 
with a spirit of exultation. Whereas not a great many years ago they 
would have scouted the proposal to accept any sort of a compromise in 
the settlement of their difference with Germany, their temper is now of 
a wholly changed character, and they would hail the assurances of 
permanent peace with unqualified rejoicings. Their sympathy for the 
emperor in his prolonged sufferings, who was so conspicuous in the war 
which ended in the thorough humiliation of France, is a signal proof 
of the change in public sentiment. They have believed that, if he had 
lived long as the successor to his father, he would have been the author 
of some reasonable plan for the permanent burial of the feud be- 
tween the two countries and thus have made them peaceful neigh- 
bors forever. But with the death of Frederic these hopes of a peaceful 
and equitable division of Alsace-Lorraine according to the nationality of 
its people have suffered a sad collapse. 

** 

THE issue nowfairly raised between electricity and the rope for execut- 
ing criminals condemned for capital crime, is an interesting one at least, 
and may be divided into two heads: that of humanity, by taking all pain 
out of an act which is otherwise chargeable with revengefulness; and, on 
the other hand, that of the essential importance of making the dread 
penalty as impressive as possible in the act of its infliction. It is a 
question whether an entirely painless death would carry with it the 
lesson contained in the deprivation of life to the criminal with known 
attendant suffering. And yet again, it is not yet ascertained, if indeed 
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it ever can be, whether death by an electric stroke is as entirely destitute 
of pain as it appears to be. <A number of the best known citizens of 
Massachusetts have recently been persuaded to give their present views 
on the substitution of electricity for the rope, and the outcome is an 
almost unanimous opinion in favor of the proposal. The men. whose 
duties have habitually brought them into contact with condemned 
criminals and gallows experiences, seem to be the most positive for a 
change in the existing method of legally taking human life. A concerted 
movement for the use of electricity has been made in the Legislature, 
following its adoption in New York, the result of which is, however, 
hardly liable to establish any change just at present. But the subject 
is a good one to agitate. 

The main inquiry remains, whether, in the interest of the widest hu- 
manity, means cannot be devised for the greatest security possible to a 
community where evil dispositions exist, without taking the natural life 
of the offender. Nay, more, are we not already advanced to that state 
of development which abhors the crime of taking the life of a human 
being, whether by so-called authority of the body politic, or otherwise? 
In real truth, is capital punishment right ? 


* * 
* 


A GENUINE product of New England departed from earth when Mr. 
A. Bronson Alcott: died. He might in no just sense be described as a 
philosopher, yet his whole life, prolonged far beyond the usual term, 
was made strictly obedient to philosophic thought and precept. Early 
in his manhood he chose for himself the ways of wisdom to walk in, 
from which his feet never strayed in pursuit of any of the transitory 
enticements which the passing time always thrusts upon the attention. 
The sage experience he slowly gathered was freely distributed among 
other aspiring souls that sought for a master and counsellor to show 
them the way in which to follow. We think that labor owes a lasting 
debt of gratitude to Mr. Alcott for the quiet and unannounced example 
he held up for an illustration of its real dignity and worth. Teacher 
and sage though he was, he did not hesitate to earn his subsistence in 
the very midday of his life by hiring out as a common farm laborer; and 
forever after, the taskwork of the hired man on a farm is become as 
honorable and exalted as the labor of the immortal artist who raised 
into the sky the dome of St. Peter’s. We have few or no such men left 
among us as Mr. Alcott was once rated with the Orphic tribe; but the 
times would be wonderfully mended if the example of his pure and 
lofty life wrought an active influence upon those who witnessed it. 
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Tue death of Emperor William of Germany entailed no marked 
changes of public policy for the great central empire of Europe. The 
emperor had lived to a great age, and both witnessed and participated 
in vast changes in governmental history. He came to the post @¢f 
sovereignty after he was sixty years old, when there could be few 
inducements that would lead astray even a born enthusiast, which he 
never was. It was therefore long after he had passed the grand climac- 
teric of human life, which is the same for rulers that it is for ordinary 
people, that he called into his. service such masters in statesmanship and 
war as Bismarck and Von Moltke, and through their powerful aid welded 
together with “ blood and iron” the loose aggregation of states known 
as Germany into an irresistible military empire,.having crowded down 
Austria, robbed little Naboth of Denmark of its coveted vineyard, and 
beaten everything but the undying native spirit out of deceived and 
desperate France. Having thus created a nation out of disjointed 
fragments, the remaining task, left for his successors, is to develop and 
combine within it those ideas and sentiments which it is the profoundest 
folly to think of suppressing by the fleeting agency of organized out- 
ward force. 

On the contrary, the death of the good old emperor’s son and imme- 
diate successor is likely to be followed at a not remote day by a distur. 
bance of the peace of Europe, if accounts of the disposition of the new 
emperor, William II, are to be trusted. What changes may come among 
the yet insecurely cohesive parts of the empire, and what will be the 
results to adjoining countries when swords grow hot along the west bank 
of the Rhine, are beyond the ability to predicate by any other than the 
closest student of European affairs. 

* * 
* 


THE new fisheries treaty has not yet been ratified, but must be consid- 
ered as still under fire of public discussion. Mr. Joseph Chamberlain says 
the dispute has been settled on a basis far more satisfactory than he 
had expected. He thought that those who oppose the different provis- 
ions of the treaty would be found to be opponents of the respective 
governments concerned. A just compromise was the ruling principle in 
the treatment of the negotiations. It was not to be expected that a 
treaty giving an unqualified advantage to one side would be either accept. 
able or fair to the other. It was a good sign, however, when there was 
grumbling on both sides over the result, as that showed that each had 
made sacrifices to achieve a satisfactory result. 

Three things, according to Mr. Chamberlain, had been denied under 
the treaty to the fishermen of the United States in Canadian waters 
they are not allowed to fish in the territorial waters of Canada; they are 
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excluded from the privilege of obtaining supplies essentially intended for 
the prosecution of the fishing industry ; and they are forbidden to ship 
crews and transship their catch. Fishing in Canadian waters, says Mr. 
Chamberlain, we have over and over again declared to be of no value 
to us; and the question is a fair one, whether these forbidden privileges, 
which are a part of the geographical advantages of Canada, should be con- 
ferred upon American fishermen without an equivalent of any kind. 


* * 
* 


A Paris letter to the Boston Zranscript, speaking of the facility with 
which people from one country modify, change, and give up their ideas 
after going to reside in another one, says: “It is quite a psychological 
study to observe how inevitably the ideas of the Anglo-Saxon become 
identified by residence in France. It shakes one’s faith in the value of 
ideas altogether, and makes one ask if any of the opinions which we call 
our own really belong to us. Americans more readily fall into, French 
ways of living, and adopt French notions on such subjects as food, dress, 
and manners, than the English, who leave their country with the strongest 
prejudices against everything foreign. But these prejudices cannot resist 
the grindstone of continental influence ; and, after a few years’ residence 
here, we find English ladies, who would not have touched a piano on Sun- 
day without some misgiving of conscience, hurrying through an early lunch 
on Sunday morning in order to be in time for a matinée at one of the 
theatres, and imitating the Frenchwoman—for whom they used to have 
some very hard words —in their talk, their walks, their dress,—in every- 
thing.” 

** 

THE question of parochial versus public schools was before a com- 
mittee of the Massachusetts Legislature during the recent session, on the 
proposition that the State shall have the direct supervision of all private 
schools within its limits. The discussion at times became warm, reveal- 
ing a state of feeling that is generally called religious, but is merely and 
purely partisan. The hearing naturally gravitated to the parochial 
school issue, made such by the open threat of ecclesiastical penalty for 
parents who continue to send their children to the public schools instead. 
The next step, as everybody can see, is to be a call from the same quar- 
ter for a division of the school appropriations, since, as it now stands, 
the man who employs the parochial school for whatever reason is obliged 
to support that and the public school beside. 

The question having been put, whether the legislation proposed 
would not take away from the parent the right to educate his child as 
he deemed best, it was answered that that right may fairly be said to 
have been taken away already by legislation. Regret was expressed 
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by the chairman of the committee reporting the bill that the question 
had become a sectarian one, while he thought that every parent should 
yield to the State in all cases where the judgment of the two differed on 
educational matters. 

** 

Mr. ALonzo W. Barnes, who is still living at North Conway, N. H., 
is believed to be the only remaining survivor of the party that went from 
North Conway and Bartlett to the Willey House after the memorable 
disaster that occurred on the 28th of August, 1826, and assisted in re- 
covering the body of Mr. Willey. 

+ 

THE published letter from Emperor Frederick to Prince Bismarck is 
of special current interest. In parts its expressions appear somewhat 
clouded with verbiage, but that may be due to the work of translation. 
The son and successor of the late Emperor William scrupulously avoids 
all reference to Germany’s reliance on her own strength, much more all 
implied menace to other powers. He makes open promises of reform 
in general terms, and gives no hint whatever of the existence of a desire 
to enlarge the powers of the Reichsrath and the Landtag. He does in- 
timate that the protection policy of the government has been overworked, 
and discourages the idea of State socialism. He declares open favor for 
race and religious equality; and is taken to mean by it the preservation 
of peace, not only with Rome, but with the Jews. He regards the edu- 
cation of youth as closely bound up with the social question, and he ex- 
presses a wish to see the economical prosperity of all classes. So far as 
the new emperor may be expected to carry out the views of his father 
this letter is still of value as an indication of German policy. 

— 

THE controversy now existing in Boston concerning the teaching of a 
certain passage of history in the public schools, suggests the enquiry, 
why should we seek to obliterate the milestones of human progress and 
development? American communities, including most of the clergy, 
persecuted and executed alleged witches, upheld slavery, and denounced 
and mobbed William Lloyd Garrison right here in Boston. Does any 
one attempt to have these, and other disgraceful occurrences of New 
England history, erased from the records? 

The greatest value in history lies in the lessons furnished as guides 
for the future. What mischievous folly it is, then, to falsify history by 

suppression or otherwise ! 
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THE biography of Herbert Spencer is not to appear until after his 
decease. It is to be edited by Beatrice Potter, who is constantly receiv. 
ing autobiographical notes and suggestions from the distinguished phil- 
osopher. 

** 

A GATHERING representing all the peoples of India last spring assembled 
at Madras, being composed of seven hundred delegates. Two conven- 
tions of a similar character have previously been held, from which the 
Mohammedans kept aloof;: but they participated in this congress, a 
Mohammedan occupying the chair of president. The proceedings and 
speeches were wholly in the English tongue, to avoid confusion. All 
classes, from rajahs to ryots, were represented. It was regarded as a 
most important event by the Anglo-Indian authorities. The petition that 
went to the viceroy is regarded as one of the most important ever for- 
warded to that functionary. As a whole, it is a plea, almost in the form 
of a demand, for home rule for India. In every important town in India 
there is now a newspaper and a political association. 


* * 
* 


Tue blizzard of the r2th ana 13th of March last is something to be 
remembered as long ashe lives by every one who shared in its unparalleled 
experiences. The only remnant of consolatory reflection it left behind 
was that it occurred in the middle of March, instead of the middle of 
January. With the style of weather that made fully three-fourths of the 
latter month so unpleasantly memorable, there would have been no hopes 
of clearing up the country for inter-communication until after the bulk 
of the people had died of cold and starvation. Boston itself was not a 
severe sufferer by this terrible aerial visitor. It was the country around, 
—north, east, and west, — whose experiences filled all minds with aston- 
ishment, and almost appalled one with apprehensions of the wilfulness 
of the elements. New York’s case, however, was wholly exceptional and 
anomalous. It was as much cut off from the continent as if it had for . 
the time been towed out into the middle of the Atlantic. Nothing but 
time, aided by an elevating temperature, was equal to the serious task 
of effecting its release. The blizzard covered, in its whirl of wind and 
and rain and snow, the entire territory of the eastern United States, and 
waltzed off into the stormy Atlantic, to hide itself, after the mischief it 
had done, in the cave of Afolus. The storms since the warm season 
commenced, also, have been somewhat uncommon in the extent of electri- 
cal disturbance. 
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THE executive committee of the Wisconsin State Historical Society, 
in their recent annual report, present a list of the public library bene- 
factions throughout the United States during the year 1887. Massa- 
chusetts naturally keeps the lead. She was the recipient of the follow- 
ing benefactions during the year: A beautiful library building was 
given to Northfield by James Talcott; a site was given by the heirs of 
the Carey estate, and Col. W. A. P. Tower has promised to erect a 
library building on it, at Lexington; Mr. B. F. Emerson is erecting a 
$10,000 building for a public library at Middleton; an unknown bene- 
factor has offered $10,000 to the town of Littleton for the purchase of 
books, provided the town will erect a building costing not less than 
$10,000, and maintain the library,— which it has agreed to do; T. Jeffer- 
son Coolidge gave a $25,000 memorial hall and library te Manchester 
by-the-Sea; the late W. Merrick left $30,000 to Springfield for a free 
library; the late Jubal Howe left $30,000 to Shrewsbury for a free 
library; Jonas G. Clark gave nearly $2,000,000 to the founding of Clark 
University at Worcester, $100,000 being devoted to a university library 
as an endowment fund; and F. H. Rindge offered to Cambridge a site 
of the value of $50,000, and a library building to cost $75,000. There 
have been gifts and bequests beside to educational institutions, making 
an aggregate large enough to controvert the frequent taunts heard 
respecting the selfishness of the wealthy. The State that fares any 
better than Massachusetts at the hands of her own citizens is to be 
envied indeed. 

°> 

Darwin says in his letters that he opened his first note-book in July, 
1837, and worked on true Baconian principles, collecting facts on a 
wholesale scale without any theory. He says he distributed printed 
inquiries, conversed with skilful breeders and gardeners, and read 
extensively. He confessed himself to have been afterwards surprised at 
his own industry. He soon perceived that selection was the keystone 
of success in making useful races of animals and plants. The mystery 
to him for a long while was how selection could be applied to organisms 
living in a state of nature. More than a year after thus beginning his 
systematic inquiry he happened to read for amusement “ Malthus on 
Population,” and in consequence of his previous observations it struck 
him at once that, appreciating the struggle for existence which every- 
where goes on, under these circumstances favorable variations would 
have a tendency to be preserved, and unfavorable ones to be destroyed. 
The result would be the formation of a new species. 

* * 

THE great Standish monument, on the hill at Duxbury, that overlooks 

Plymouth harbor, is to be completed during the present season. It has 
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already reached an altitude of 72 feet, and will be constructed to one of 
110 feet. It stands 290 feet above the sea level, and will be visible 
twenty miles at sea. The expenditure upon it thus far has been 
$27,000, and $10,000 more are needed to finish it. Captain Miles 
Standish will have, when this monument is completed, some worthy 
visible commemoration of his life and services. 


* * 
* 


Says the Boston Zranscript, in commenting on the current movement 
for the enlargement of the State House: “Should the Commonwealth 
immediately acquire the Reservoir lot and the estates on Mt. Vernon 
street in the rear of the State House, it does not follow that the work of 
enlargement must begin at once. That might wait several years with- 
out harm. There is more to be feared in haste than delay. When the 
enlarged State House is completed, it should come as near perfection 
as it is possible for architecture to reach, and its several appointments 
should be mapped out with a view to the accommodation of larger 
demands later on. * * * We must have the future in mind when 
we build, and make each room as big as it should be, not as big as it 
canbe. * * * And not only is the future site of the State House 
settled, but the feeling of insecurity among owners of real estate on 
Beacon Hill is removed. Those who have been fearing that their 
property would be taken need not fear any longer, and they and all who 
are so fortunate as to own real estate in the vicinity have the assurance 
that with the new Court House and a rejuvenated and enlarged State 
House, property all about must appreciate greatly, whether the hill 
shall continue a residential locality or shall be given up to professional 
and business purposes.” 

It was in May, 1795, that the town of Boston conveyed to the 
Commonwealth, in consideration of five shillings, the land on which. the 
present State House stands. 

* * 

THE British Museum has received as a gift a number of relics from 
the bone caves in France, among which are sketches etched on bone and 
ivory by men who were contemporary with the mammoths, who lived 
before the glacial period. That time is computed in hundreds of thou- 
sands of years. These sketches have the freedom of a Landseer, and 
are jotted down here and there on the stones, as Raphael jotted down 
hasty studies. They are described as being as far removed from other 
savage art as is the art of Leech. The very implements of this astonish- 
ing preglacial people are said to have a Greek refinement and delicacy 
of curve and tapering outline. The question is, Did they migrate south, 
before the advancing ice, and become the ancestors of the Greeks? 
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NINETY years before the Declaration of Independence, Rev. John 
Wise, of Ipswich, Mass., openly advised the men of that town to resist 
the tax of a penny on a pound, which was laid by Sir Edmund Andros, 
the new colonial governor. ‘ Let us not pay the tax,” said he, “* because 
it has not been imposed by our representatives.” And the town unanim- 
ously adopted a declaration to that effect. This vote of Ipswich, drawn 
up by John Wise, was the first Declaration of Rights in America, made 
before Dr. Franklin, Samuel Adams and Patrick Henry were born. 


NECROLOGY. 


Ex-GovERNOR Horace FAIRBANKS, of Vermont, died in New York. 
His death was the result of a cold contracted from exposure during 
the severe storm of snow and wind in that city and over the whole 
eastern section of the country. He was the second son of Erastus 
Fairbanks, the founder of the famous Fairbanks scale manufactory. 
He had spent his whole life in St. Johnsbury, where he was prized for 
his public spirit and his philanthropy. He was elected governor of 
Vermont in 1876, and served one year, retiring from politics altogether. 


* * 
* 


Wiuiam P. Enpicott, of Salem, Mass., father of the secretary of 
war, died at his home at the age of eighty-five years. He was a direct 
descendant of Governor John Endicott, who came over with the charter 
in 1628. He was a graduate ef Harvard College. 


* * 
* 


THE widow of Barry Cornwall died in England. She was a daughter 

of the famous Basil Montague and a person of rarest qualities. 
* * 
* 

Mrs. Susan Po.iarp died at Dedham, Mass., at the age of one hun- 
dred and six years. She retained full possession of her sight, never 
having used glasses. 

** 

ALFRED C. HERsEY, a distinguished citizen of Hingham, Mass., and 
for many years an active shipping merchant of Boston, died at Hingham 
at the age of eighty-four. He was part owner at one time in forty 
different vessels. He built the South Shore Railroad, now a part of 
the Old Colony system between Braintree and Cohasset, and was one 
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of the first owners in the Boston & Hingham Steamboat Company. 
He was also the projector of Atlantic avenue and the Marginal Freight 
Railroad in Boston. 

** 

EpwarpD MELCHER died at Lancaster, N. H., aged ninety-four. He 
was one of the little party that went from Bartlett and Conway to search 
for the bodies of the Willey family, who were buried under the great 
land-slide in the White Mountain Notch in August, 1828. He published 
an account of the calamity. 

*# 

Gen. D. H. StrorHer, widely known to magazine readers twenty 
years ago as “ Porte Crayon,” died at Charlestown, West Virginia, at 
the age of seventy-two. He was a cousin of John P. Kennedy, of Balti- 
more, the authorx of “ Horse-Shoe Robinson.” He served on the Union 
side in the war, under a number of generals. For seven years he 
was consul-general to Mexico. He originated in American magazines 
the practice of illustrating the text with views of the persons and 


scenes described. 


% * 
x 


CHRISTOPHER G. MEMMINGER, the secretary of the treasury for the 
Confederates during the entire war, died at Charleston, S. C., at the 
age of eighty-five years. He was born in Germany, and, becoming an 
orphan, was adopted and educated by Governor Bennett of South 
Carolina. He aided in developing the common-school system of 
Charleston. Since the war he was engaged in the phosphate industry. 


* 
* 


Duprey WIttiams, of the well-known art firm of Williams and 
Everett of Boston, died at Forest Hills, near this city, aged eighty 
years. He was known in his branch of trade all over the country, 
especially among artists, whom he was ever ready to assist and whose 
general interests he constantly furthered. 

* * 
* 

Capt. SETH RocErs, a retired ship-master, died at Bath, Me., at the 
age of eighty-two years. He commanded one of the vessels that 
«carried over corn to Ireland from New York at the time of the great 
famine, more than forty years ago. 

** 

A. Bronson AtcotTt, the founder of the Concord “Summer School of 
Philosophy,” died in Boston at the age of eighty-nine years. He had 
been failing for a number of years. He was called a social philosopher, 
a spiritual teacher, and a dietetic reformer. His practice was to explain 
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and enforce his ideas by “Conversations,” instead of by lectures and 
addresses. His life was a varied though uneventful one, and was 
chiefly passed in meditation. He belonged to the school formerly 
known as that of Transcendentalism, and was the companion of 
Emerson, Ripley, Bartol, Freeman Clarke, Thoreau, and others of like 
distinction. 

* * 

Louisa May ALcort, the favorite writer for children in America and 
the author of the widely popular books entitled “ Littlke Women,” “Jo’s 
Boys,” “Little Men,” “An Old-Fashioned Girl,’ and a number beside, 
died a few days after her father, the venerable A. Bronson Alcott, at the 
age of fifty-seven years. Her death extinguishes a light for youthful 
readers, without which for a time they will seem to be in utter darkness, 

* 

Henry BErGH, the originator in this country of the organization for 
the prevention of cruelty to animals, died in New York, his native city, 
at the age of about seventy years. His name will always be associated 
with the humane work to which his active life was devoted. He was a 
person of much literary talent, which was considerably cultivated by 
him. Inheriting wealth, it was while travelling in Europe that he made 
the personal acquaintance of an Englishman of rank, who at once in- 
spired him with a motive for his life. 





LITERATURE AND ART. 


It is not long since Esoteric Buddhism could have been made the 
basis of an American novel without the attempt being regarded as non. 
sensical. That it has been done indicates that, in the opinion of the 
author and publisher at least, the cult is of sufficient extent to furnish a 
profitable sale for a novel founded on this belief. In this essay, appro- 
priately named “The Veiled Beyond,”* the soul of a not altogether 
saintly Brahmin takes possession of the body of an estimable young 
Bostonian, and the results form the main portion of the story. Its hap- 
piest episode is the loves of the Brahmin’s pupil and the blind girl, and 
the most satisfactory incident, the consumption by spontaneous fire of 
the leading personage. As an explanation of sudden change of charac- 
ter it is ingenious, but not so plausible as “ Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde,” 
which, however, does not seem to have suggested it. The book is pleas- 
antly but not strongly written, and the theme is not hackneyed. 


* The Veiled Beyond. By Sigismund B. Alexander. New York: No.1 in Cassell’s Sunshine Series 
of Choice Fiction. Paper, 12mo, pp. 376. Price, 50 cents. 
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An admirable publication is the historical and genealogical quarterly* 
published by Mr. Watson of the Portland (Me.) Public Library. The 
contents possess the usual value of such works and more than the usual 
attractiveness from its typographical and editorial excellence, and the 
adornment of a portrait or other frontispiece. It provides also a com- 
plete index of the contents with each number,—an addition whose value 
will be appreciated by all who know the use of books. 


* The Maine Historical and Genealogical Recorder. Vol. I. to Vol. [V.,2. 1884-1887. Portland, 
Me.: S. M, Watson, Publisher. 4to. Price, $3.00 per annum. 
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CassELL’s NATIONAL LispraAry. Edited by Prof. Henry Morley. Paper covers. 
Issued weekly at $5.00 a year; single copies, 10 cents. Vol. III.: No. 108, 
Prometheus Unbound, with Adonais, The Cloud, Hyinn to Intellectual Beauty, 
and an Exhortation, by Percy Bysshe Shelley. No. 109, The Republic of 
the Future, by Anna Bowman Dodd. No. 110, King Lear, by William Shaks- 
peare. No. 111, Seven Discourses on Art, by Sir Joshua Reynolds. No. 112,A 
History of the Early Part of the Reign of James the Second, by Charles James Fox 
No. 113, The Diary of Samuel Pepys, from October, 1667, to March, 1668. No. 
114, London in 1731, by Don Manoel Gonzales. No. 115, The Apology of the 
Church of England, by John Jewel. No. 116, Much Ado About Nothing, by Wil- 
liam Shakspeare. No. 117, Sketches of Persia, Vol. I, by Sir John Malcolm. No. 
118, The Shepherd’s Calender, by Edmund Spenser, No. 119, The Black Death 
and the Dancing Mania, by J. F. C. Hecker. No. 120, Sketches of Persia, Vol. 
II, by Sir John Malcolm. No. 121, The Diary of Samuel Pepys from March, 
to December, 1668. No. 122, Coriolanus, by William Shakspeare. No. 123, 
Areopagitica, Letter on Education, Sonnets, and Psalms, by John Milton. No. 
124, Essays on Goethe, by Thomas Carlyle. No. 125, King Richard II., by 
William Shakspeare. No. 126, Plato’s Crito and Phedro. 

A HarTFoRD AND NEW HAVEN PIONEER, being a Historical Address at the 
First Munson Family Reunion, held in the City of New Haven, Aug. 17, 1887, 
by Rev. Myron A. Munson, 28 Worcester St., Boston. 

ESSENTIALS OF MENTAL HEALING, by L. M. Marston, M.D. Chicago: 
Purdy Publishing Co. Cloth, 12 mo; pp. 122. Price, $1.00. 

ESOTERIC CHRISTIANITY AND MENTAL THERAPEUTICS, by Dr. W. F. Evans. 
Chicago: Purdy Publishing Co. Cloth, 12 mo; pp. 174. Price, $1.50. 

REPLY TO A MISINFORMED CLERGYMAN, giving the Basic Principles of Chris- 
tian Science, by Mary A. Hunt. Chicago: Purdy Publishing Co. Paper, 12mo; 
14 pp. Price, 25 cents. 

FirtH LESSON IN CHRISTIAN SCIENCE AND SIXTH do.; from the Private Les- 
sons of Emma Hopkins. Chicago: Purdy Publishing Co. Paper, 12mo; pp. 
30 and 35. Price, 25 cents. 

TWELVE SrmmpLe Lessons IN CHRISTIAN SCIENCE, by Nina B. Hughes. 
Chicago: Purdy Publishing Co. Paper, 12 mo; pp. 67. Price, 50 cents. 

Sout HE tp, for Invalids, by Mary E. Robbins. Chicago: Purdy Publishing 
Co. Paper, 16mo.; pp. 43. Price, 25 cents. 

Wuo Carry THE SIGNS? by Emma Hopkins. Chicago: Purdy Publishing 
Co. Paper, 16mo; pp. 27. Price, 25 cents. 

THouGuts OF HEALING, by Lydia Bell. Chicago: Purdy Publishing Co. 
Paper, 16mo, square; pp. 11. Price, 25 cents. 

Minp Cure: A NEw HEALING Art, by E. W. Baldwin. Chicago: Purdy 
Publishing Co. Paper, 24mo, square; pp. 46. Price, 25 cents. 

CONDENSED THOUGHTS ABOUT CHRISTIAN SCIENCE, by Dr. Wm. H. Hol- 
combe. Chicago: Purdy Publishing Co. Paper, 12mo, square; pp. 53. 

First Lessons IN CHRISTIAN SCIENCE, by Emma Curtis Hopkins. Chicago: 
Purdy Publishing Co., 1888. Paper, 12mo; pp. 19. 
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Jouns Hopkins University Stupres: Fifth Series. XII. European Schools 
of History and Politics, by Andrew D. White. Baltimore, December, 1887. 
Paper, 8vo; pp. 89. Price, 25 cents. 

A Mopet Factory 1n A MopeL City. A Social Study. (American Waltham 
Watch Company in Waltham, Mass.) Illustrated. Paper, 4to; 16pp. 1887. 
Published by the company. 

La TERRE (The Soil), by Emile Zola; Translated by George D. Cox. Phila- 
delphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers. Paper, 12mo, square; pp. 421. Price, 
75 cents. 

AMERICAN PusBLic HEALTH ASSOCIATION LomB Prize Essay: No. 1, Healthy 
Homes and Food for the Working Classes, by Victor C. Vaughan, M.D., Ph.D. 
No. 2, The Sanitary Conditions and Necessities of School-Houses and School- 
Life, by D. F. Lincoln, M.D. No. 3, Disinfection and Individual Prophylaxis 
against Infectious Diseases, by George M. Sternberg, M.D. No. 4, The Pre- 
ventible Causes of Disease, Injury and Death in American Manufactories and 
Workshops, and the Best Means and Appliances for Preventing and Avoiding 
Them, by George H. Ireland. Printed at Concord, N. H., 1886. 

THE ANOINTED SERAPH. ‘‘ The Last Made First,” by G. H. Pollock. Vol. I. 
Washington: John F. Sherry, 1888. 

CASSELL’s SUNSHINE SERIES OF CHOICE FICTION. Paper covers, 12mo. 
Issued weekly at $25.00 a year; 50centsanumber. Vol. I., No. 1, The Veiled 
Beyond; pp. 276. For sale by Little, Brown & Co., Boston. No. 2, Orion, 
The Gold Beater, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. No. 4, Two Men, by Elizabeth Stod- 
dard. No. 5, The Brown Stone Boy, by William Henry Bishop. 

Society Rarips: A Story of High Life in Washington, Saratoga and Bar 
Harbor. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers. Cloth, 12mo; pp. 249. 
Price, 75 cents. 
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(The numerals designate magazines, a list of which is placed at the close of this index. The date of 
the magazines is that of the month preceding this issue of the NEw ENGLAND MaGazing, unless other 
wise stated. ] 

BIoGRAPHY, GENEALOGY. March.— Abraham Lincoln: The Call to Arms. 
Fohn G. Nicolay, Fohn Hay. 1.—Some Pupils of Liszt. Albert Morris 
Bagby. 1.—Franklin’s Home and Host in France. Yokn Bigelow. 1.— 
Bismarck. 1.— Col. Rose’s Tunnel at Libby Prison. Cat. Frank E. Moran. 1.— 
Emerson. Gamaliel Bradford. 15.— Hidalgo: the Washington of Mexico. 
II. Frances Courtenay Baylor. 15.—Mendelssohn’s Letters to Moscheles. 
Il. William F. Apthorp. 30.— Sixty Years a Model—Minnicuccia. Dwight 
Benton. 16.— An Hour with the Author of ‘‘Thanatopsis.” George Newell 
Lovejoy. 16.— Cesar Borgia. II. The Duke of Romagna. Charles Yriarte. 
25.—Toussaint L’Ouverture. S. H. Swinny. 25.— George James Webb. 
Froncis Phelps and Fohn Worcester. 24.— The Hermitage: An Episode in the 
Life of Jean Jacques Rousseau. Mrs. Lrederika MacDonald. 49.—'The 
Poetry of Christine Rossetti. Miss Amy Levy. 49.—Leif Ericson. Jfrs, 
Ole Bul/. 6.— Central New York Seventy Years Ago. (Adventures of John A. 
Quitman.) Gen. Alfred E. Lee. 6.— Capt. Silvester Salisbury. Fohkn $¥. Morris. 
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6.— Art Patrons: Pericles. Miss F. Mabel Robinson. 22.— Benvenuto Cellini 
— with Illustrations of his Work. Peter Macnab. 22.— Portraits of Napoleon 
the First: The Mythical Napoleon. Richard Heath. 22.—Some Days with 
Amélie Rives. $. D. Hurreli. 9. 

Afril.— Robert Louis Stevenson. Henry Fames. 1.—The Works of 
Elisha Mulford. 7. 7. Munger. 1.—Abraham Lincoln: The National 
Uprising. Sokn G. Nicolay, ¥ohn Hay. 1.—The American Inventors of the 
Telegraph. Franklin Leonard Pope. 1.—Memoir of Hon. Amasa Walker, 
LL. D. Gen. Francis A. Walker. 12.—James Lane and his Descendants. 
Rev. Fames P. Lane. 12 — American Graduates in Medicine in the University of 
Edinburgh. 12.— American Prisoners taken at the Battle of Bunker Hill. Dr. 
Samuel A. Green. 12.— Wentworth Genealogy: The Hitherto Unknown 
Councillor Paul. Hon. ¥ohn Wentworth, LL. D. 12.—Genealogical Glean- 
ings in England. Henry F. Waters, A. M. 12.—Soldiers of King Phillip’s 
War. No. XXII. Rev. George M. Bodge. 12.— Swedenborgand Kant. ev. 
Frank Sewall. 24. 

May.— Alfred Smith Barnes — illustrated. Mrs. Martha $. Lamb. 6.— 
Personal Recollections of Abraham Lincoln. Hon. Charles K. Tuckerman. 
6.— Hans Sachs: the People’s Goethe of the Sixteenth Century. 25.— Alex- 
ander Pope—illustrated. Austin Dobson. 30. —‘‘Carmen Sylva,” the Poet- 
Queen (Elisabeth: Queen of Roumania)— illustrated. Mrs. E- M. Mawer. 
49. —The Twenty-Ninth of January, 1888. (The Two Hundredth Anniversary 
of Swedenborg’s Birth, Observation of, in Sweden). 24.—Balzac. Fokn 
Safford Fiske. 15.—A Political Frankenstein. Eugene Schuyler. 15.— 
Milton. Matthew Arnold. 1.— Abraham Lincoln— The Border States. Fohkn 
G. Nicolay; Fohn Hay. 1t.—The Personality of Leo XIII. Maurice Francis 
Egan. 1.—Maximilian (second paper). Arthur Howard Noll. 16.—The 
Belles of Old Philadelphia (second paper). Charlotte Adams. 16.— Jean 
Jacques Henner. Frederic Wedmore. 22.—Glimpses of Artist Life : Christie’s ; 
M. H. Spielmann. 22.—Sir Frederick Leighton, Bart. Geo. Frederick 
Watts. 22.— An Academy Critic of a Hundred Years Ago: Dr. John Wolcott 
(‘‘Peter Pindar”). Peter Macnab. 22. 


Fuue.— From LibbytoFreedom. ¥. M. Oakley. 9.—Modern Greek Poets 
— illustrated. Mrs. Edmonds. 49.—St. George, The Chevalier. Dr. Anna 
Kingsford. 49.— Military Career of General George Izard. G. £. Manigault, 
M. D. 6.—Personal Recollections of William H. Seward. Hon. Charles K. 
Tuckerman. 6.—Incidents in the Life of John Hancock. ames W. Gerard. 
6.— Daniel Webster’s Visit to Missouri. Fudge William A. Wood. 6.— Tribute 
to Israel Ward Andrews, D. D., LL. D. 6.— Recollections of Charles Dickens. 
Eleanor E. Christian. 25.—The Admirable Crichton. Sidney Z. Lee. 25. — 
Marino Faliero. 25.—Matthew Arnold. Atheneum, Spectator, Academy. 25.— 
Lavater. Arthur Benson. 25.—Cardinal Newman. Augustine Birrell. 30. — 
Richard Malcolm Johnston. Sophie Bledsoe Herrick. 11.— Abraham Lincoln. 
A History: The Advance—Bull Run —Frémont — Military Emancipation. 
Fohn G. Nicolay, Fohn Hay. 1. 

Description. March.—The Home Ranch. Theodore Roosevelt. 1.—The 
White Tsar’s People. Richard Watson Gilder. 1.—Salisbury Cathedral. 
Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer. 1.—Franklin’s Home and Hostin France. Fohkn 
Bigelow. 1.— Russian State Prisoners. George Kennan. 1.— Col. Rose’s 
Tunnel at Libby Prison. Capt. Frank E. Moran. 1.—A Shelf of Old Books 
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—Leigh Hunt. Mrs. Fames T. Fields. 30.—The Campaign of Waterloo. 
Fohn C. Ropes. 30.—The Electric Motor and its Applications. Franklin Leo- 
nard Pope. 30.— Raising the ‘‘ Earl of Dalhousie.” Irving M. Scott. 10.— 
After the Hounds in Southern California. Melen Elliot Bandini. 10.—Two 
Nights in aCrater. D. S. Richardson. 10.—Sham-o-pari. ¥. M. Bancroft. 10.— 
Exploring the Coast Range in 1850. Herman Altschule. 10.— Michimackinack. 
Charles Ellis. 16.— A Jamon the Me-quam-e-cum. G. O. Shields. 16.— The 
Black River Boom. Hannibal Piain. 16.— Among Moravian Ghosts. JMJar- 
garet Bertha Wright. 16.— Boy Life on the Prairie. II. The Thrashin’. 
Hamlin Garland. 16.— The Harmonite Community. HY. D. Mason. 16.— The 
Last Wampum Coinage. Charles Ledyard Norton. 16.—An American Palace 
of Delight. Soel Benton. 16.— American College Football, Li:hard Morse 
Hodge. 7.— Reminiscences of Irish Sport. Capt. Thomas S. Blackwell. 7.— 
Big Game Hunting inthe Wild West. VI. Brig. Gen. R. B. Marcy. 7.—Around 
the World on a Bicycle. XXIX. Thomas Stevens. 7.—The Grande Char- 
treuse. A. £. Rodd. 7.— Hunting the Arctic Grizzly. Frederic Schwatka. 7.— 
Personal Experiences of Bulgaria. 7. W. Legh, M.P. 25.—A ‘‘Callander” 
Month in Scotland. Lady Magnus. 49.— Historic Cannon Balls and Houses. 
(The British Invasion of Connecticut in 1777). Col. Clifford A. H. Bartiett, 
LL.B. 6.—The Forest of Fontainebleu: Winter. II. $. Penderell-Brod- 
hurst. 22.—The City Art Gallery of Manchester. ohn Forbes Robinson. 
22.—A Century of English Art: The Grosvenor Gallery. Frederic Wedmore. 
22.— Portraits of Napoleon the First: The Mythical Napoleon. Jtichard 
‘Heath. 22. 





Afril.— The Campaign of Waterloo. II. Sokn C. Ropes. 30.— The Greek 
Vase. Wm. P. P. Longfellow. 30.— Gibraltar — illustrated. Henry M. Field. 
30.— Where shall wespend ourSummer? A. W. Greely. 30.— Lace-Making in 
Ireland. Miss H. E. Keane. 49.—Unpublished Washington Portraits. J/rs. 
Martha F. Lamb. 6.— Between Albany and Buffalo (Early Methods of Trens- 
portation). Part I. 6.—From Dan to Beersheba. Edward L. Wilson. 1.— 
Bird Music: The Bluebird and the Robin. Szmeon Pease Cheney. 1.—The 
Round-Up. Theodore Roosevelt. 1.—The American Inventors of the Telegraph. 
Franklin Leonard Pope. 1.— Pioneer Illustration in California. Francis E. 
Sheldon. 10.— Dairying in California. R.G. Sneath. 10.—Spring Flowers 
in California. Charles Howard Shinn. 10.— The Great Basin. Jsrae/ C. 
Russell. 10.—Sanitation in Architecture. D. ZL. Steine. 27.— House Drain- 
age and Sewage Connections. William Owens, M. D. 27.— Ventilation of 
Sewers. Sohn McCurdy, M.D. 27.—Weating and Ventilation of Passenger 
Coaches. E. [larvey Reed, M. D. 27.—Children’s Homes and Orphan Asy- 
lums. F. H. Darby, M.D. 27.—An Englishman’s Pocket Note-Book in 1828. 
(Colonel Baillie). What he saw in America. Part I. 6.—Mount Holyoke 
College —illustrated. Sulia H. May. 8.— Medals, Jetons, and Tokens illustra- 
tive of Sanitation. Dr. Horatio R. Storer. 27. 


May. — Among my Weeds. 9.—Old Delaware. 9.—An Englishman’s Pocket 
Note-book in 1828 ( Colonel Baillie) —What he saw in America. Part II. 
6.— Recent Egyptian Discoveries. 25.—Modern Explosives. Charles E. 
Munroe. 30.—Salmon Angling on the Restigouche. 30.—The Decoration 
of Vases. Wm. P. P. Longfellow. 30.—Summer Days in Brittany — illus- 
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trated. Lady Fairlie Cuninghame. 49.—The Pictures of Sappho — illus- 
trated. Miss Fane E. Harrison. 49.—I\n the Steamer’s Track ( The Cruise of a 
New York Pilot Boat). Wm. Perry Northrup. 30.—A Sheriff's Work on a 
Ranch. Theodore Roosevelt. 1.— The Locomotive Chase in Georgia. Jtichard 
E. Burton. 1.—Some Western Caricature. Francis E. Sheldon. io. —Cali- 
fornia Mission Fruits. £. ¥. Wickson. .10.— Caught in a Sierra Snow Storm. 
F L. Clarke. 10.— Adrift in the Swamps of Chalco. D. S. Richardson. 10 
— Big Game Hunting in the Wild West. VII. Brig.-Gen. R. B. Marcy. 7.— 
Nature’s North Point. Frederick Schwatka. 7.— Around the World ona Bi- 
cycle. XXX. Thomas Stevens. 7.—An Outing Near New York. 7.— The 
Oldest of American Cities. Wm. Eleroy Curtis. 16.—Wood Violets. Aznie 
Bronson King. 16.—The First Ocean Steamer. F. L. Hagadorn. 16.— The 
Art Student in New York. Ernest Knaufft. 16.—Up the James River. Helen 
M. Winslow. 8. 


Fune.— Dublin Castle — illustrated. Miss Rosa Mulholland. 49.— Conquest 
of the Mayas. Montejo in the Interior, and Foundation of Merida. Alice D. 
Le Piongeon. 6.—The Ranchman’s Rifle on Crag and Prairie. Theodore 
Roosevelt. 1.—A Printer’s Paradise: The Plantin-Moretus Museum at Antwerp. 
Theodore L. De Vinne. 1.—Bird Music: The Oriole and Thrush. Simeon 
Pease Cheney. 1.—Alongthe Caribbean. III. Barbados. Dr.Wm. F. Hutch- 
inson. 16.—QOur Defences from an Army Standpoint. Gen. O. O. Howard. 
16.— Ecuador and her Cities. I. Wéeliam Eleroy Curtis. 16. 

History. Marck.—Abraham Lincoln: The Callto Arms. Fohkn G. Nicolay, 
Sohn Hay. 1.—Franklin’s Home and Host in France. Sokn Bigelow. 1.— 
Col. Rose’s Tunnel at Libby Prison. Cagt. Frank E. Moran. 1.— The Cam- 
paign of Waterloo. I. Sohn C. Rofes. 30.— Reminiscences of Early Days in 
San Francisco. Charles $. King. 10.—The Political Revolution in the Haw- 
aiian Islands. F. Z. Clarke. 10.—Michimackinack. Charles Ellis. 16.— 
The Last Wampum Coinage. Charles Ledyard Norton. 16.— The Story of 
the Assassination of Alexander II. $. 2. Muddock. 25.— New York and 
Ohio’s Centennial. Douglas Campbell. 6.—LeifEricson. Mrs. Ole Bull. 6, 
— Escape of Grant and Meade. (A Correction of History.) Lieut. Gov. R. S. 
Robertson. 6.—The Campaign of Waterloo. II. Fokn C. Ropes. 30.—The 
Centre of the Republic (1st paper): ames Baldwin. 30. 


Afril.—Abraham Lincoln. The National Uprising. Fohn G. Nicolay, Fohn. 
Hay. 1.— Acquisition of Florida. Hon. FL. M. Curry. 6.— Conquest of the 
Mayas (Montejo on the Coast). I. Mrs. Alice D. Le Plongeon. 6. 


May. —Old Delaware. 9.— An Episode in Central American History. Wil- 
liam Eleroy Curtis. 15.—The Church of England in the Colonies. Edward 
Eggleston. 1.—The Locomotive Chase in Georgia. Richard E. Burton. 1.— 
The Oldest of American Cities. William Eleroy Curtis. 16.— Outline Notes on 
the Renaissance and the Reformation. Jda M. Gardner. 8. 


Fune.—The Records of a Fallen Dynasty (The Stuart). Illustrated. drs. 
Singleton (Violet Fane). 49.— St. George, the Chevalier. Dr. Anna Kingsford. 
49-— Conquest of the Mayas. Montejo in the Interior, and Foundation of Mer- 
ida. Part II. Alice D. Le Plongeon. 6.—Popular Government, 1606-1776, 
Luther Henry Porter. 6.—How the Mohawks set out for Medoctec (Poem). 
Charles G. D. Roberts. 1. 








ers 
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SocroLocy. March.—The White Tsar’s People. Richard Watson Gilder. 
1.— Russian State Prisoners. George Kennan. 1.—Immigration by Passport. 
T. T. Munger. 1.— Christianity and the Secular Spirit. A. S. McArthur. 
15.—Law, Logic and Government. Alexander [Fohnston. 15.— Practical 
Politics. Wendell P. Garrison. 15.—Foreign Jurisdiction in Japan. EZ. H. 
House. 15.—Some Aspects of Modern Literature. Hamilton Wright Mabie. 
15.— Beggars. Robert Louis Stevenson. 30.—From My Letter Box. Max 
O’Rell. 9.—A Talk witha President’sSon. Frank G. Carpenter. 9.— Sham-o- 
pari. $¥. M. Bancroft. 10.—Sixty Years a Model. Dwight Benton. 16.— 
Among Moravian Ghosts. Margaret Bertha Wright. 16.— Boy Life on the 
Prairie. II. The Thrashin’. Hamlin Garland. 16.—The Harmonite Com- 
munity. H. D. Mason. 16.—The Anarchists. Z. Z. White. 16.— American 
College Football. chard Morse Hodge. 7.— Reminiscences of Irish Sport. 
Capt. Thomas 8. Blackwell. 7.—A Texan Adventure with Pirates. ¥§. C. 
Dobell, 7.—The Greeting of Wa-wa (Senaca). 7.—American Statesmen. 
Goldwin Smith. 25.—The Value of the Individual. Vernon Lee. 25.— 
Personal Experiences of Bulgaria. 7. W. Legh, M. P. 25.—A City of Mem- 
ories (Winchester, England). Misses A. R. Bramston and A. C. Leroy. 49.—The 
Workless, the Thriftless and the Worthless. 25.— Leo. XIII. and Ireland. 25. 
— Science and the Bishops. Professor Huxley. 25.— Lost Instincts and Rare 
Faculties. 25.— The Prospect of Egypt in 1888. Col. F. Duncan. 25.—Wed- 
dings in Carniolia. 25.— Some Spiritual Aspects of the Labor Question. 
Fames Reed. 24.—Progress and Poverty. Sohn Filmer. 24.—The Land 
Tax. Albert Bjork. 24.— Our Girl Workers. Terese, Countess of Shrewsbury. 
49-— The Christian Women of Turkey. Mrs. Lucy M. $. Garnett. 49.— 
Emigration. Hon. Mrs. Foyce. 49.— Methods of Teaching History. Rev. 
Wm. Barrows, D. D. 6.— National Art and the National Gallery. Sir Yames 
Linton. 22.— What is the State ?— Francis Newton Thorpe. 8.— Education in 
the Argentine Republic. Translated by C. F. Crehore,M. D. 8.— Philosophy 
of the State and of History. Prof. Charles E. Lowery, Ph. D. 8. 

April. —Western Investment for Eastern Capital. Thomas Leaming. 9.— 
The Endowmont of Genius. Yoel Benton. 9.—The Centre of the Republic. 
(1st paper). SFames Baldwin. 30.— Where shall we spend our summer? Gea. 
A.W. Greely. 30.—Apropos of a Dinner. _Ouéda. 49.—Lace Making in Ire- 
land. Miss H. E. Keane. 49.—Swiss Goblins. Countess Martinengo- 
Cesaresco. 49.— Between Albany and Buffalo —Early Methods of Transporta- 
tion. Part I. Prof. A. G. Hopkins. 6.— The Fallacy of 1860. A. W. Clason. 6— 
Church Going in New York City in 1787. Diary of Rev. Manassah Cutler. 6. 
—The Physiology of the Rogue. Austin Abbott, LL. D. 27.—Principles for the 
Regulation of Epidemics. Dr. Soudercgger. 27.— Mortality in India caused 
by Wild Beasts. 27.—The Russian Penal Code. George Kennan. 1.—Two 
Kentucky Gentlemen of the Old School. ames Lane Allen. 1.—Shall For- 
tunes be Limited by Law? 1.—San Francisco Commerce, Past, Present and 
Future. William L. Merry. 10.—Pacific Coast Journalism. W. R. Hearst. 


10.—A Western Ambassador at Constantinople. Sohn Martin Vincent. 10.— 


Children’s Homes and Orphan Asylums. F. H. Darby, M. D. 27.—Effects of 
Present Educational Methods on the Health of Women. C. A. L. Reed, M. D. 
27.—The Study of Ethics in Manual Training Schools. Francis N. Thorpe. 8.— 
A Neglected Duty of the Women of Massachusetts. 8.— Marriage, a Perfectly 


Reciprocal Union. Rev. Foseph Pettee. 24.—The Treatment of Criminals. 
Charles S. Mack. 24. 
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May.— From Bacon to Beethoven. 9.— Old Deleware. 9.—Ancient 
Society in Tennessee (The Indian Mound-builders). Gen. G. P. Thruston. 
6.—Between Albany and Buffalo (Early Methods of Transportation). 
Part 11. Prof. A. G. Hopkins. 6.—The Fisheries—A Canadian View. 
George Stewart, Fr., D. C.L., F. R.G.S., F. R. S.C. 6.— The Progress of 
Applied Science in its Effect upon Trade. Sir Lyon Playfair. 25.—Isit 
Peace? Vincent Caillard. 25.—Female Poaching on Male Preserves. 25.— 
The Study of English Literature. Prof. Edward Dowden. 25.— Ardent 
Agnosticism. 25.— Imperial Federation: Canada and the United States. 25.— 
The Profession of Letters. 25.—The Swarming of Men. Leonard Courtney. 
25.— Domestic Service and Democracy. Edward Salmon. 25.—Europe vs. 
The United States. G. 7. Bettany. 25.—Civilization in the United States. 
Matthew Arnold. 25.—A Few Words on the French Revolutionary Models. 
Fohn Morley. 25. —The Mental Effect of Extreme Publicity. 25.—The 
Centre of the Republic. (Second and last paper). SFames Baldwen. 30. — 
Gentlemen. Robert Louis Stevenson. 30.—Nursing as a Profession for 
Women. HA. &. H. Princess Christian. 49.—The Drama in Relation to Art. 
Lady Pollock. 49.—The Children of a Great City. Mrs. Francis Feune. 49. 
— ‘* People’s Kitchen’s ” in Berlin. Miss Dorothea Roberts. 49.—The Doc- 
trine of the Lord’s Second Coming and of the Church of the New Jerusalem. I. 
Rudolf L. Tafel. 24.— The French Provincial Spirit. W.C. Brownell. 15. 
— Ethics and Economics. Washington Gladden. 15.—Pastoral Elegies. 
Charles G. D. Roberts. 15.—Siberia and the Exile System. George Kennan. 
1. —A Sheriff’s Work on aRanch. Theodore Roosevelt. 1.— The Church of 
England inthe Colonies. Edward Eggleston. 1.—Foods and Beverages. 
Prot. W. O. Atwater. 1.— Antecedents of Swiss Federation. Bernard Moses. 
10.— The Surplus. Jrving M. Scott... 10. — The Death-blow to International 
Yacht Racing. Cag:. Roland F. Cofin. 7.—The Belles of Old Philadelphia. 
(Second paper). Charlotte Adams. 16.—QOn Oil Speculators’ Mishaps. 
SF. H. Connelly. 16.— Woman inthe South. Zitella Cocke. 16.—The Art 
Student in New York. Ernest Knauf. 16.—My Dream of Anarchy and 
Dynamite. 16.— The Mutiny on the ‘‘Somers.” Lieut. H. D. Smith. 16.— 
School Life in China. LZlizabeth Porter Gould. §8.— Education and Freedom. 

Gen. Thomas F. Morgan. 8.— The Pennsylvania Plan. &. K. Buehrie. 8. 


Fune.— From Libby to Freedom. YF. MM. Oakley. 9.—Mr. Ruskin’s 
Guild of St. George. Philip G. Hubert, Fr. 9.—The Uses of a Drawing- 
Room. Mrs. H. O. Barnett. 49.—Something about Needlewomen. J/7ss 
Clementina Black. 49.—Modern Greek Poets. Illustrated. Ars. Edmonds. 
49.— St. George, the Chevalier. Dr. Anna Kingsford. 49.— An Englishman’s 
Pocket Note Book in 1828. What he Saw in America. Part III. 6.—The Break- 
down of Our Industrial System. Prince Peter Kropotkin. 25.— The Anglo- 
American Copyright Question. Westminster Review. 25.—Caricature. ohn 
Addington Symonds. 25.— The Central African Question. 25.—The Building 
of a Railway.—Illustrated. Zhomas Curtis Clarke. 30.— The Story of a Sand- 
pile. G. Stanley Hall. 30.— Hospital Life. A. B. Ward. 30.—Plains and 
Prisons of Western Siberia. George Kennan. 1.—The Philosophy of Courage. 
Gen. Horace Porter. 1.— What we should eat. Prof. W. O. Atwater. 1.—Our 
Defenses from an Army Standpoint. Gen. O. O. Howard. 16.— American 
and German Universities. tev. Henry Loomis. 16.— Dickens onthe American 
Stage. George Edgar Montgomery. 1. 
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I The Century. 

2 Harper's Magazine. 

3 Andover Review. 

4 North American Review. 

5 Popular Science Monthly. 

6 Magazine of American History. 

7 Outing. 

& Education. 

9 Lippincott’s Magazine. 
zo Overland Monthly. 
zz Atlantic Monthly. 
12 New England Hist.and Gen. Register. 
13 Rhode Island Historical Magazine. 
14 The Forum. 
15 New Princeton Review. 
16 The American (Brooklyn) Magazine. 
17 The Southern Bivouac. 
IS The Citizen. 
19 Political Science Quarterly. 
20 Unitarian Review. 
2r The New Englander. 
22 The Magazine of Art. 
27 New England Magazine. 
24 New Jerusalem Magazine, 
25 The Eclectic Magazine. 


26 Library Notes. 

27 The Sanitarian. 

28 Johns Hopkins University Studies. 
29 The Church Magazine. 

30 Scribner’s Magazine. 

3I Magazine of Western History. 

32 Bangor Historical Magazine. 

33 American Art. 

34 Essex Institute Hist’l Coll. 

35 Bangor Historical Magazine. 

36 Demorest’s Monthly Magazine. 
37 The West Shore. 

38 Phrenological Journal. 

39 Freeman’s Monthly Magazine. 

go The Musical Herald. 

41 Buchanan's Journal of Man. 

42 The Connoisseur. 

43 Journal of Speculative Philosophy. 
44 Frank Leslie's Sunday Magazine. 
45 Art and Letters. 

96 Treasure-Trove. 

@, St. Nicholas. 

48 Narragansett Historical Register. 
49 The Woman's World. minal 
50 The Quiver. 





PUBLISHER’S EDITORIAL NOTES. 
THE AMERICAN BAPTIST PUBLICATION SOCIETY. 


Ir has already been noted that the Benevolent Department of this 
Society has its room at 14 Tremont Temple, and that Rev. C. H. Spald- 
ing is the New England secretary. But special attention should be 
called to the Branch House of this Society, which was established in 
1870 and located in Tremont Temple, occupying Nos. 6, 7,8 and 9, 
which were thrown together, making a large and commodious store, and 
where it remained until the fire in August, 1879. 

The rebuilding and remodelling of the Temple was such that the re- 
quired room for this branch house could not be obtained, so a tempor- 
ary move was made to Beacon Street, and from there to 256 Washington 
Street, opposite the Herald Building, the present location, where is 
carried the largest stock of Church and Sunday-school publications to 
be found in New England, and, in addition, the best and latest books of 
the leading publishers. All the excellent periodicals of the American 
Baptist Publication Society in the line of graded lesson-helps of the 
highest order are obtainable here. ‘The store has a frontage of 30 feet 
on Washington Street, and runs through to Devonshire Street. 

Mr. Geo. H. Springer, who was with the Philadelphia house four years, 
commencing with the business department there soon after leaving 
school, has been the manager for fifteen years, and has won the esteem 
of all by his courteous manner and diligent devotion to the business. 

This Branch House was the fourth established by the Society, whose 
headquarters are located in Philadelphia, in a fine building dedicated 
in 1876, and costing about $260,000. There are also branch houses in 
New York, Chicago, St. Louis, and Atlanta. 



































